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General Literature and Art. 


Madame Récamier et les Amis de sa Jeunesse. Par |’auteur des 
Souvenirs de Mme. Récamier. Michel Lévy. 1872. 
THIRTEEN years ago, when Mme. Lenormant, the niece 
and. adopted daughter of Mme. Récamier, published two 
volumes. of Souvenirs et Correspondances tirés des Papiers 
de Mme. Récamier, there were still amongst the living some 
who had felt the power of her strange fascination, and many 
with whom the tradition of her sway was fresh. M. Guizot, 
who then tried (in the Révue des deux Mondes) de faire 
comprendre cette personne si belle et si rare, plus rare encore 
que belle, and who now is almost the only survivor of those 
whose names meet us in the present volume, might not 
unnaturally doubt whether a generation which knew not 
Juliette would have any interest to spare for these last 
gleanings from her Correspondance intime. This volume, 
however, shows us a side of Madame Récamier’s character 
which, though not exactly new, gives a new explanation of 
her unparalleled social power. In 1812 she spoke of being 
forgotten by her friends, and the Comtesse de Boigne, one of 
the earliest and most constant amongst them, writes in 
answer : “Je crois votre crainte mal fondée. Vous étes la 
ne la moins oubliée, et ce n’est pas parceque vous étes 
bonne, douce, facile...... ce qui vous rend si séduisante, c’est 

votre bonté. Peut-étre suis-je la seule qui ait osé vous le 
dire ; il parait si bizarre de louer la bonté de la plus jolie 
femme de !’Europé !...... c'est parceque vous étes bonne que 
vous avez fait toyrner tant de tétes et désespéré tant de mal- 
heureux ; ils ne s’en doutent pas, mais ¢’est pourtant vrai.” 
The letters which Mme. Lenormant has at length made up 
her mind to publish fully confirm this view. Mme. Réca- 


_ mier was “ bonne ”—fundamentally kind—to old and young, 


rich and poor, ministers and exiles, to ‘men, women, and 
children, to the septuagenarian Chateaubriand, to the boy 
Ampére, to the little niece whose happiness was to be her 
. consolation; and all repaid her disinterested friendship 
with a devoted attachment almost too absorbing and pas- 
sionate to bear the same name. If she started on a 
journey alone her friend’s uneasiness was calmed by 
imagining her at once “ l’idole des postillons, et la meilleure 
amie des maitresses d’auberge ;” and it would not have 


. 








occurred to any of the privileged.circle of l’Abbaye-au- 
Bois to smile, except sympathetically, when J. J. Ampere, 
newly admitted to the society, and nineteen, falls on 
his knees exclaiming, ‘“‘Ah! ce n’est pas pour elle!” 
when Madame Récamier (at forty-three) gave him a gentle 
hint not to fall in love with her niece: they had all /assé 
par la. No coquette ever carried the art of pleasing to a 
higher point of perfection ; but except perhaps in her very 
‘earliest social triumphs, Madame Récamier aimed at pleasing, 
not from vanity, not to satisfy her own affections, but out of 
pure charity and philanthropy ; and for this reason it seems 
ungracious, and even in questionable taste, to speculate, 
as her countrymen are fond of doing, whether she ever 
actually experienced “ce sentiment passionné, exclusif, in- 
comparable, qui s’appelle amour, et qu’elle a inSpiré a 
tant de gens.” A professional philanthropist learns to know 
human nature too well to have illusions or disenchantments, 
except about the species ; and from these, with their atten- 
dant melancholy, Mme. Récamier was not exempt. 

The present volume is divided into three parts, of which 
only-the last appears too long. In the first, we have the 
letters to and from Mme. Récamier and her most intimate 
friends, written in the first twenty years of the century. 
The editress thinks it necessary to apologize for the use of 
Christian names throughout the correspondence. All her 


life Mme. Récamier was /wéjette to her intimates, and 


at this time Camille (Jordan), Mathieu (de Montmorency), 
Adele (de Boigne), Benjamin (Constant), Prosper (de 
Barante), with a few others of the same coterie, agree 
in dropping all formalities of style, titles, &c. Men after- 
wards famous. were the better for the habit (it would have 
done Chateaubriand good to be plain Francois for a space), 
and it was protected trom abuse by the instinctive exclusive- 
ness of a picked society: it may have been merely a remi- 
niscence of the fashions of the revolution, and a protest against 
the revival of courtly forms by the Consul-General, but the 
effect was undoubtedly pleasant. Mme. Récamier’s letters, 


for instance, to “cher Camille” are generally short, not 
eloquent, not brilliant, containing no news, no scandal, not 
so much as a don mot; if they had been numerous it would 
have been rash to publish them ; but as simple statements of 
friendly affection or sympathy, varying.with the circumstances 
of the writer and the person so unatiectedly addressed, and 
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always marked by the most perfect tact, they do more than M. 
Guizot’s analysis to explain the nature of her almost unique 
talent, if indeed genius would not be a more fitting word for 
it. We have no exact equivalent for the idiom facile a vivre, 
as Dr. Johnson’s “ clubbable ” would lose its force wherever 
the sa/on was an institution; but Mme. Récamier had 
undoubtedly the genius of living: social life, viewed abso- 
lutely, apart from the opinions, the employments, the minor 
affections (Mme. Récamier never lost a friend through 
marriage) of its members ; the exchange of entirely personal 
sentiments, of what may be called secondary convictions, the 
elaboration of a running commentary on the less grateful 
realities of existence, an enchanted shadow or reflection, like 
the Lady of Shalott’s, of the outer world—this was Madame 
Récamier’s kingdom, and her grateful subjects wondered that 
she was not satisfied with ruling it. The expressions of discou- 
ragement which fell from her occasionally in society, which it 
was against her principles to sadden even when least cheerful 
herself, are the rule rather than the exception in her con- 
fidential letters to the “‘ chére enfant de mon ceur,” for whom 
she tries to plan a happier if a less brilliant destiny than her 
own. If ambition had been her ruling passion it would be 
easy to account for her discontent as the satiety of conquest, 
the craving for new worlds of admirers. ~M. Guizot (in 
1857) thought that she might have been happy if Chateau- 
briand had been some one else, and she had known him 
earlier in life ; other critics meet the difficulty by insinuating 
that her heart was cold, and that women are made for love, 
not friendship. But it must have been a warm, and indeed 
an insatiable, heart that could not be satisfied with Ballanche’s 
life-long devotion, Mathieu de Montmorency’s grave affec- 
tion, Ampére’s faithful worship, and such adoration as 
the hero of Memoires d’outre Tombe had to spare for any 
heroine at all; to say nothing of the crowds of lesser 
admirers whose passion might wear out in a quarter of a 
century or less. Madame Récamier was a very clever, as 
well as a very pretty and a very charming woman, and it 
is possible that the void, the something wanting of which 
she was dimly conscious, whenever not pre-occupied with an 
exacting friendship, was intellectual rather than moral. 
Though banished on political grounds by Napoleon, she can 
scarcely be said to have had any political principles, except 
personal dignity and fidelity to friends whatever their way of 
thinking. Though perfectly intelligent and ready to sympa- 
thize with whatever study was occupying her courtiers, she 
was so far from any natural literary bent that Lemontey 
could write to her, when banished from Paris: “ J’en veux 
& tous ces imbéciles de profession qui font des livres, de 
n’avoir pas mis au jour un seul ouvrage que je puisse vous 
envoyer avec la certitude qu’il vous intéresserait.” Even 
in friendship she was not a fanatic, and her judgment 
was never clouded by her affections, All these were 
so many conditions of her social success. As a poli- 
tical enthusiast, an ésprit fort, or a ceur sensible, her empire 
would have been limited to a ‘fraction of society, 
instead of including all its most brilliant elements. But 
social distinction does not seem to have been a passion 
with her, and though she spent her life in commanding it, 
it did not supply her with the absorbing interest which she 
might have found in pursuits more or less unfavourable 
to its attainment. In fact, she was probably the victim of 
her genius ; it was: her destiny to ¢enir salon, and wherever 
she was, in an hotel at Paris, in her “cell” at l’Abbaye 
au Bois, in the meanest country auberge, a few magic 
touches, and the mere fact of her presence, turned those 
present into a perfect société, which, having met once, was 
sure to wish to meet again. But while Madame Récamier 


charmed all the world, who was to charm Madame Récamier? 


, Studies were looked after by all the ams de la maison. 





Like other and greater geniuses, she did not always find the 
consciousness, nor even the exercise, of her powers sufficient 
for happiness. 

The second part of the book is taken up with Mme. 
Lenormant’s recollections of her aunt, and the letters 
exchanged during their short absences or after the former’s 
marriage. It was an education of a thousand, for the child 
was allowed.in the famous sa/on from the first, while her 
She 
tells an amusing story of the weekly themes she used to 
write for Mme. de Genlis, and how one day having lost 
her way in a sentence, Lemontey came to her aid and 
finished it ; when the theine came back corrected, a marginal 
note, “cette phrase manque de jeunesse,” testified to the 
acuteness of the xe p/us ultra of governesses. The third part, 
relating to Madame Récamier’s intercourse with J. J. 
Amptre, appears disproportionately long, because Ampére 
is already sufficiently well known from other sources, and 
few of his friend’s letters seem to have been preserved. The 
absence of letters to or from Ballanche is explained by their 
being reserved for publication in a new and complete edition 
of the works of that writer, who is much admired by the 
very few who read him. EpitH Simcox 

(7. Lawrenny). 


’ 





Ewald’s Scottish Woman at Tjele. [Den Skotske Kvinde paa Tyele. 

7 Sra Reformationstiden af H. F. Ewald.] Copenhagen: 

egel. 

A GENUINE picture of the customs and household life of a 
country is always a hundredfold more valuable than the 
cursory notes of a mere tourist. Consequently when a 
foreign novelist who is really national succeeds in attracting 
attention away from the fatherland, when, that is, the indi- 
viduality of the writer is strong enough to enforce respect, he 
is sure of appreciation in all communities where there is 
largeness of sympathy and breadth of vision. The works of 
Frederika Bremer and Tourgenieff have taught us here in 
England more about life in Sweden and Russia than many 
sensational books of travel could do, and it is just when 
these authors are most national that they are most delightful. 
Without claiming for Ewald a place beside the distinguished 
names just quoted, we may safely say that. he is the most 
individual and characteristic romarnecist that Denmark has 
produced. It is noticeable that in Denmark, where they do 
so many things well, they do not tell a story very forcibly. 
The novelists 2” fosse find a readier field for their talents on 
the boards of the very well sustained and enterprising theatres. 
Ewald’s name is not quite unknown over here ; his first im- 
portant book, Valdemar Krones Ungdomshistorie, had some 
success in England when it appeared in translation, in 1867, 
as Waldemar Krone’s Youth. 

Between Valdemar Krone and the book before us lies a 
goodly series of romances, all scenes from Jutland and Zea- 
land, and all lingering lovingly over the features of sober 
middle-class life in Denmark, all picturesque, quiet, and 
tender. To enter fully into the charm of such a book as 
the Scottish Woman at Tjele one must have been in 
Denmark and among the Danes, and know their country a 
little. One is transported to the desolate lakes in Jutland, 
where the water refiects all the silent beauty of the great 
beech woods, broken only by the wild duck leading her 
troop of ducklings, or the sudden whirr of the white egret 
from the reeds upon the shore; and again, one is treading 
the vast flat sands of the western islands, watching the foam 
and curl of the long white waves, and picking shells and 
amber from the shore ; and yet again one is assisting at some 
queer ceremony of bygone times at an old baronial hall, 
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deep in the blowing woods. And the characters are like 
the landscapes that surround them, they are fresh and pure 
and vigorous, lads blue-eyed and. yellow-bearded, and lassies 
flaxen-haired and rosy, even as one may see to-day in any 
Zealand village. - 

The Scottish Woman at Tjee is a story of more than 
300 years ago. It deals with the time of struggle between 
the new Reformed faith and the old effete Popery. Denmark 
was in a condition of anarchy. Frederick I. was just dead, 
and his son and successor, Christian, was not only not 
crowned king, but not even in possession of the country ; 
the Hanse Cities were raising the banner of the imprisoned 
king, Christian II., and the clouds that afterwards fell in 
rain of blood were closing over the land. . Meanwhile the 
Protestant religion was fighting a bloodless war against the 
old faith, and popular feeling was already half upon its side. 
The story turns upon the condition of Mistress Mogens, a 
Scotch woman, of the. family of the Grahames, who had 


‘married a Danish nobleman, Mogens, in Scotland, and come 


out to live with him-at Tjele, his estate in Jutland, near 
Viborg. In the process of years her husband becomes: weary 
and jealous of her, and slights her publicly, and an old 
scandal, which whispers that they have never been married 
at all, is carefully cultivated by all the relatives to whose 
interest it would be to oust her and her two children. The 
peasants, who consider that she has the power of witchcraft, 


* and look upon her with suspicion, call her always the Scotch 


Woman, and hence the name of the book. It is impossible 
to give a sketch of the plot in our narrow limits; it is 
exceedingly well conceived and sustained, and depicts the 
sorrows and shames of the poor alien woman, scorned and 
dishonoured in her own house, and the injuries which the 
suspicion works for her two children, a boy and girl of 
proud and noble natures, and more brilliant impulses than 
most of their companions. A very fine sketch is that of a 


’ young Reformed noble, who is betrothed to Margaret, the 
-* Scotch Woman’s daughter. At last the honour of the family 


is cleared, and the various love-threads are disentangled and 
drawn duly together at the end. But to most non-Danish 
readers the great value of the book will consist more in its 
antiquarian and historical details than in the mere story. 
The time was perhaps the most important, though not the 
most showy, in the history of the people. The independence 
of Denmark, the very coherence of its component parts, 
hung in the balance ; a touch might have decided against 


prosperity. All the great political, social, and religious 


struggles of Danish thought of the time are lucidly and 
powerfully sketched in this book ; and, on the other hand, 
the detail of life and custom, the mnutie of architecture, 
and ornament, and dress, are given with gusto and manifest 
fidelity. Ewald has the picturesque manner of a painter in 
describing ; his scenes remind one of the works of that 
excellent Danish artist, Exner, whose pictures, unfortunately, 
are little known out of Scandinavia ; there is the same warm 
a soberness of sentiment, and untiring accuracy of 
etail. ; 

Herman Frederik! Ewald was born at Copenhagen in 1821, 
but it was not till 1859 that his first great work appeared. 
Thackeray was hardly so old when Vanity Fair was pub- 
lished.- From a quiet.and happy home in the south of 
Jutland the unknown novelist sent Valdemar Krones 
Ungdom, and its success was as sudden and lasting in the 
little reading world of Denmark as that of Vanity Fair 
was in our wider arena at home. The warm reception of 
the first book encouraged Ewald to continue, and as he has 
been too wise to damage his reputation by hasty writing, 


_ but has gained every year in polish and force, he has met 
_ with the reward that is due, and reigns now quite undisputed 





as the first of Danish novelists. ‘Valdemar Krone, the 
least mature of his works, found favour amongst us “in a 
translation ; it is greatly to be wished that some one with the 
time to spare would give us a translation of Den Skotske 
Kvinde paa Tjee. It is sadly wanting in bigamy and 
murder, but it contains fresh and healthy elements that 
some of us may consider quite as precious as these. 
EDMUND W. GossE. 





LORD LITTMASS AND LORD LYTTON. 
To the Editor of the ACADEMY. 

S1r,—The writer of your notice of Lord Lytton (February 1) is not 
alone, I find, in supposing that the character of ‘* Lord Littmass” in 
Higher Law was intended as a sketch of the great novelist. Will you 
allow me, as.author of the book referred to, to say that, while I agree 
most heartily in reprobating personalities, and abhor the ruffianly ex- 
cesses in that direction of a certain portion of the press, I had no intention 
whatever of being personal in the skétch in question. If there be any 
coincidence such as that alleged, I am truly sorry for it, and not least 
for the sake of a writer whom I have ever held in high esteem, and 
whom I should be sorry to have to rank so low in the moral scale as my 
“Lord Littmass.” But I assure you positively that any coincidence is 
purely accidental. The name was based solely upon the chemical test- 
paper called Ztmus ; and the character, which was designed to repre- 
sent one whose actual life would not stand being judged by the est of 
his own written principles, was built up step by step with reference to 
nothing but the requirements of the situation and consistency with itself. 
Such coincidences may, if you please, constitute a ‘‘ curiosity of litera- 
ture ;” but even so, there is a yet further coincidence and curiosity in 
the fact that both the real and the imaginary characters died suddenly, 
and pen in hand, I trust that the impossibility of there being any 
design in this latter coincidence will help to acquit me of a like design 
in the former.—I am, yours obediently, 

: THE AUTHOR OF “ HIGHER Law.” 

Perhaps Lord Lytton’s paper on Literary Clairvoyance, in Caxtoniana, 
may suggest a solution of such a problem as these ‘‘ coincidences” seem 
to involve. 








NOTES ON LITERATURE AND ART. 


Mr. Gerald Massey writes to us to complain that Mr. 
Symonds in reviewing Herr Krauss’ translation of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets, leads readers to suppose that Mr. Massey has identified 
H.W. in the dedication with W. H., whereas the latter has 
written 700 pages to prove the difference of Henry Wriothesley 
and William Herbert. We regret that we cannot print Mr. 
Massey’s letter in full—but we are glad to receive a reply from 
Mr. Symonds, apologizing for his unintentional inaccuracy 
on this point, which arose from his having read Mr. Massey’s , 
book a long time ago, and not at present possessing a copy of it. 


The French Government has resolved not to take any share 
in the London International Exhibition of the present year, 
wishing to reserve all its resources for the “grand solemnite 
autrichiénne.” 


The first concert of the Wagner Society took place, on the 
19th February, at Hanover Square Rooms, before a large and 
enthusiastic audience, amongst whom were many of the musi- 
cal celebrities. The aim of these concerts is to familiarize 
the English public with the works of Wagner preparatory to 
the performance next year of the Nibelungen Tetralogy at 
Bayreuth, and so to nee the English to lead their ao 
to that extensive enterprize. The orchestra was conducted by Mr. 
Dannreuther, to whose credit it should be said that he succeed- 
ed in satisfying, after but a single general rehearsal, the intellec- 


‘tual and technical requirements of compositions in age measure 


new, and at the same time enormously difficult, The rendering 
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was all but perfect, and in spite of the smallness and unfavour- 
able conditions of a concert room, compared favourably with the 
stage representation of the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman” at Drury Lane 
in 1870, At every moment one felt the want of scenery and dra- 


matic action to bring out the full effect, although there was of | 


course some compensating advantage in engaging the attention 
of an English public by purely musical means. The single point 
which we would recommend to the attention of the distinguished 
conductor is whether there was sufficient repose in the opening 
bars of the introduction to “Lohengrin,” and in the first appear- 
ance of the Graal motive. The only vocalist Herr Franz Diener, 
who has been selected by Wagner to take the part of Siegfried 
next year, met with’ a most favourable reception, and his ren- 
dering of the“ Liebeslied” from the “‘Walkiire” was encored. He 
has a beautiful tenor voice and an essentially dramatic style of 
declamation, though we occasionally missed the smoothness 
and freedom from guttural intonation which is so rare even 
amongst the best representatives of the German school of 
singing. 

the pleereninn: which was intended to indicate the gradual 
development of Wagner’s peculiar genius, will be repeated at 
the next concert. This is an exceedingly sensible arrange- 
ment for those who desire to study Wagner. Upon the whole 
we may say that the new music seems at last thoroughly to 
have taken hold of an English audience; and we have no 
doubt that the success that we wish the movement will be 
realized. The tickets of the succeeding concerts will be reduced 
to the ordinary price. 


The Hungarians who claim Albert Diirer-as a countryman 
appeal in evidence to the arms used by the painter, and known 
through his portraits, which are the same (a gate, a77é, with 
steep roof and open doors) as those borne by the noble family 
“ Ajtdési-Ajtés.” Diirer’s father, it is argued, must have prided 
himself on his extraction to continue the use of arms after sinking 
to the condition of a workman. 


The papers mention the discovery at Athens, near the Temple 
of Jupiter, of two fine but headless statues of A°sculapius and 
Hygeia, ascribed to the age of Hadrian. 


The new number of the Archeologische Zeitung (N. S. V., 
pt. 3, p. 72) contains a short article by Professor E. Curtius on 
the sculptured drum of a column from the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, and now in the British Museum. From so high a 
quarter we would naturally expect some new light on two points 
which have caused much perplexity among those to whom it is 
the custom to turn in the first instance for explanations in matters 
of this kind. These points are, the meaning of the subject re- 
presented on the drum and the exact merits of the sculpture. As 
regards the subject, however, the learned Professar neither 
ir pas 9 to explain it as a whole nor recognizes wtih any degree 
of confidence the individual figures, always excepting the Hermes, 
about whom it is impossible.to disagree. The winged youth on 
the left, who has had so many names since his arrival here, and 
none more plausible, as we think, than that of Zhazatos, as 
proposed by a writer in the Saturday Review, may represent, 


_ according to Curtius, 4gov, a kindred figure to Eros. But 


Agon has not hitherto been found wearing a sword, and that is 
precisely where the difficulty occurs in all the interpretations 
that have been suggested except that of Zkanatos. On the 
merits of the sculpture we are told little beyond this, that the 
figure of Hermes resembles in style the work of Lysippos, and 
that the sculpture generally is not unworthy of the school of 
Scopas. On this point, however, we are less impatient, as some 
further discoveries have lately been made by -Mr. Wood, 
which, it is said, will contribute very valuable assistance 
in determining the position of these Ephesian sculptures rela- 
tive to the other surviving monuments of Greek art. The 
principal interest of the article lies in the historical sketch 
which it gives of how the learned have blundered over the inter- 
pretation of the words columnae coelatae unaa Scopa. 


Dr. O, Eisenmann, in an article in the Bezblatt zur Zeits- 
chrift fir bildende Kunst, calls the attention of his readers 
to certain little red marks about the size and shape of wafers 





that they may have noticed on many of the pictures in the old 
Pinakothek at Munich. He had the curiosity to ask what these 
marks meant, and found to his surprise that they pointed out 
those pictures that were to be rescued first in case of a fire, 
those, in fact, which were considered most valuable. This 
seems a useful precaution that might well be adopted in 
other galleries, but Dr. Eisenmann expresses great indignation 
at the way in which the protecting providencethat watches over 
the Munich pictures has directed its operations. Many of the 
elect he considers are scarcely worthy of being saved, whilst 
some that are consigned to the flames deserve a better fate. 
Of course such an exercise of predestinating power demands 
the utmost knowledge and jotement, and the fiat should only 
be issued by a body of well qualified judges ; but it does not 
seem a foolish notion that some recognized order of salvation 
should be followed in the event of a fire at a large picture 


gallery. : 


We hear that an international exhibition of the works of the 
old art_of the Netherlands is projected, to be held at Brussels 
in 1874. Special exhibitions of this kind are most valuable to 
the art student as bringing together.all the more important works 
of a master or a period. This one, no doubt, will have especial 
interest from the fact that recent researches have thrown much 
new light on the history.and work of the old masters of the 
Netherlands, whose painting will form the chief portion of the 
exhibition. Several English picture owners, the Queen among 
the number, have promised to contribute. 


The Zeztschrift fur bildende Kunst of February 14, opens 
with a long article on the Bethnal Green Museum, by G. Guten- 
berg. Only the paintings of the Italian school are noticed in 
it, for the article is not finished, but will be continued in other 
numbers. The critic points out that the charming Madonna 
and Child ascribed to Leonardo da Vinci, but whose history the 
catalogue is “too discreet” to give, is probably a painting that 
was formerly in the collection of the Earl. of Northwick, and 
then assigned to Domenico Ghirlandajo. His reason for think- 
ing this is that Dr. Waagen does not speak of this work in his 
account of the Hertford Collection in the “ Treasures ;” ~but in 
another place he warmly claims for Leonardo the before-named 
Ghirlandajo of the Northwick Collection. This collection was 
sold in 1859, and very possibly the picture might then have 
passed into the hands of the Marquis of Hertford. If so, it is 
one of the great title-giver Dr.-Waagen’s advancements to 
honour. Prof. Gutenberg considers that the. advancement was 
merited. 


In a manuscript codex preserved in the library at Wolfenbiittel 
some remarkable sketches have been discovered, apparently 
the work of an Italian master of the thirteenth or beginning of 
the fourteenth century. These sketches, three of which are re- 
produced in the Zeztschrif/t fur bildende Kunst, are not the 
work of an illuminator, but point to a master who was accustomed 
to large and dramatic compositions, and who appears to have 
had some knowledge of antique art. There is certainly more 
nature and motion in his figures than is usual with the masters 
of the Byzantine Italian school. The sketches, pen drawings 
with the shadows somewhat darkened with Indian ink, were 
apparently made before the manuscript was written. It is sup- 
posed that some learned writer made use ‘of the blank leaves of 
an artist’s sketch-book as writing material. 


MM. Leighton, Mateijko, and Dauban have been named 
corresponding members of the Académie des Beaux Arts in place 
of the late MM. Schwin d’ Aligny and Bodiner. 


Three new rooms in the Louvre have recently been opened to 
the public. These rooms are devoted to the large works of 
Reubens, Van Dyck, Sneyders, Gaspard de Crayer, and. other 
masters of the same school which, in consequence of the late 
alterations, have been displaced from the great pallery. 


The Chronique des Arts tells us that the “event of the 
season for the artistic worid of Vienna” has been the sale of 
the ancient and modern paintings in the collection of M. Sedel- 
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. Among the modern paintings, the highest price was 

i by a Meissonier, “ Gentleman of the time of Louis 

XIIT.,” 20,000 fr. ; while of the old masters, Ruysdaél’s “ Forest 

of Oaks” was sold for 44,000 fr., and “ A Flemish Interior,” by 

Teniers, for 36,000 fr. There were no important Italian works 
in the collection. 


A new magazine ‘for children; with the title of Deutsche 
Sjugend, has appeared in Germany. The illustrations are chiefly 
by Oscar Pletsch, the most charming delineator of child’s life. 


New Publications. 


Bru 1, A.° Trachten der Juden im nachbiblischen Alterthume. Ein 
eo zur allgem. Costiimkunde. 1 Thi. Frankfurt am Main: 

DAsENT, G. W. Jest and Earnest. Chapman and Hall. 

JAuns, F. W. rl Maria von Weber. Eine Lebenskizze. Leipzig : 
Grunow. 

KINGSLEY, C. Plays and Puritans. Macmillan. 

MEISSNER, J. Untersuchungen iib. Shakespeare’s Stumm. Eine 

_ historisch-philologische Abhandlung. Dessau: Reissner. 

OVERBECK, J. Griechische Kunstmythologie. | Besonderer Theil. 
11 Bd. ster Thl, 2 Buch. Hera. Leipzig: Engelmann. 

RICHTER, J. W. Otto. Deutsche Dichter des mittelalters im Kampfe 
fur den Kaiser gegen den Pabst. (Pamphlet.) Cassel: Kay. 

SCHMIDT, JULIAN. Neue Bilder aus dem geistigen Leben unserer Zeit. 
3 Bde. (Shakespeare u. seine Zeit—Gervinus—Willibad Alexis— 
Herman Grimm—Spielhagen—Fritz Reuter—Maur. Jdkai—Pisemski. ) 
Leipzig : Duncker u. Humblot. 

SUTERMEISTER, O. Kinder u. Hausmarchen aus der Schweiz. 2te 
verm, Aufl. Aarau: Sauerlinder. 

THE ANTIQUITIES OF CypRuUS. Collection of Gen. di Cesnola. Pho- 
tographed by S. Thompson, with Introduction by S. Colvin. London : 
Mansell. 

THORNTON, W. Old-Fashioned Ethics and Commonplace Metaphysics. 
Macmillan. 

VAN MAERLANT, J.. Spiegel Historiael. 11de Partie. hrsg. von F. v. 
Hellwald. Leipzig: Richter u. Harrassowitz. 





Theology. 


The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined. By 
the Right Rev. John William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 
Part VI.. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1871. 

‘It must be an inveterate prejudice indeed which can with- 

stand the accumulated evidence of the mature character of 

Bishop Colenso’s criticism presented in this and the pre- 

ceding part of his work. The slightly naive realism of the 


‘first volume, the obviousness of much that was advanced in 


the succeeding parts, are now exchanged for a comprehen- 
siveness of treatment and an assured grasp of the subject, 
which the unfavourable circumstances of a bishop in a dis- 
tant colony scarcely entitled us to expect. This is the least 
acknowledgment- which liberal and _liberal-conservative 
critics both in England and Germany owe to the author. 
Some, however, and among them the present writer, will not 
be satisfied. with such a slender recognition. Those who 
have received their first introduction to the historical criti- 


-cism of the Scriptures from a German source, and have 


followed the development of the Pentateuch controversy 
principally in German monographs, may be excused if they 
are surprised into a warmer expression of gratitude to the 
English author of the (in some respects) greatest work as yet 
prodiiced on the subject. It may be hoped that our German 
friends, to whom we-are indebted for so much stimulus and 
sympathy, will more and more abandon their attitude of 
comparative isolation, and recognize the international cha- 
racter of biblical criticism. In a subject which has suffered 
so much from the disturbing influences of imagination or 
tradition, a constant interchange of thought between students 
of various schools is more than usually necessary. At any 


a rate, a writer who is so scrupulously just to others as the 


Bishop of Natal, deserved a less disparaging treatment than 





he has lately received from two well-known German scholars, 
Dr. Delitzsch, of Leipzic, and Dr. Merx, of Tiibingen. 

A work which pre-supposes such a multitude of special 
researches cannot be criticized in detail within the limits of a 
comprehensive journal like the Academy. ‘There can, -I 
think, be little doubt that the most important results of the 
Bishop and his allies (Graf, Kuenen, and Kalisch) will be 
confirmed:by an increasing number of critics, though theo- 
logical prejudices in England, combined in Germany with 
prepossessions induced by a long critical tradition, may for 
some time retard the conclusion. (Cf. notice of Kalisch’s 
Leviticus, Academy, vol. iii., p. 248.) The main lines of 
the argument are all that I can attempt to give here. The 
first point established by the Bishop is that Lev. 
xvili.—xxvil. were written during or after the Baby- 
lonian exile. ‘The proofs of this have been given sufficiently 
by Graf (Die gesch. Biicher des A. T., p. 75, &c.), whose 
view as to the partial authorship of Ezekiel has, I think, 
been victoriously asserted by the Bishop in Appendix §124 
and 125 against Kuenen and Noéldeke. Dr. Kalisch’s 
somewhat dogmatic remarks on Lev. xviii. do not affect the 
Bishop’s arguments. This result at once suggests the inquiry 
whether other portions of the middle books of the Pentateuch 
may not have been written during the same period. It is 
important that we have a fixed point to start from in the 
well ascertained date of Deuteronomy (z¢., the seventh cen- 
tury, B.c.), the main part of which (chaps. v.—xxvi., xxviii.) 
contains a number of references to the facts related in 
Exodus and Numbers, proving that the writer was acquainted 
with something closely resembling the present narrative. 
On the other hand, he offers a direct contradiction to the 
account of the making of the ark in Exodus, which would 
have been impossible if he had had that record before him. 
This involves the late origin not only of Ex. xxv.—xxxi. 17, 
xxxv.—xl., but of all those passages of Leviticus and Num- 
bers which refer explicitly or by implication to the contents 
of those chapters. The author next points out the passages 
of later legislative origin in Num. xi.—xxxvi., Deut. xxxi.— 
xxxiv., Joshua, and Exodus, noting also those parts which 
belong to the older narrative and the Deuteronomist-editor 
respectively. The “ original story” in Exodus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, and Joshua is given at full length, and a series 
of notes, in which Keil’s counter-arguments are examined. 
(See especially chap. xx., on the origin of the Passover.) The 
date assigned to the later legislative passages is confirmed 
historically by a great variety of details, which would no 
doubt have gained much had the second part of Dr. Kalisch’s 
Leviticus been accessible to the author, with copious refer- 
ences to Keil on the conservative and Graf on the liberal 
side. Ezra, “the scribe,” is indicated as the collector, and 
probably to a large extent the writer, of most of these later 
passages, though the process of revision, and even to some 
extent of composition, was not finished till afterwards. 
(Cf. Dr. Kalisch’s conclusion, Leviticus, Part ii., pp. 637-639.) 
This is the thread of Bishop Colenso’s argument, and though 
the paragraph form in which it is displayed is wanting in 
elegance, it will probably be found extremely convenient to 
those who are beginning the subject, or are unwilling to be 
burdened with many books of reference. The conscien- 
tiousness of the author in excerpting the best standard works, 
such as those of Graf, Popper, Kuenen, and Keil, instead 
of serving up their contents as his own, cannot be too much 
respected. 

The concluding chapters contain (1.) an inquiry how far the 
date assigned to the Jehovist in Part v. (which still seems to 
me too ancient) is borne out by the data contained in 
Exodus, Numbers, and Joshua ; (2.) a statement of the author’s 
views with regard to those Elohistic narratives in Genesis 
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and Exodus which are unconnected with the Levitical legis- 
lation, in opposition to the earlier hypothesis of Graf-on the 
one hand, and above all to that of Kuenen on the other ; (3.) 
a sketch of the developmentof the story of the Exodus, chiefly 
after Kuenen ; and (4.) a summary of the religious reforms 
in which criticisms like the foregoing may be expected to 
issue—a summary which one would have been sorry to miss, 
though it is here scarcely in its right place. 

There still remains the Appendix, which has a value dis- 
tinct in kind from the rest of the work. The tone of the 
latter has often an appearance of dogmatism, or rather of 
over-confidence in the power of criticism, which will be 
repellent to many readers. ‘ Zwar weiss ich viel,” it seems 
to say, “doch mocht’ ich Alles wissen.” The fault, so far 
as it exists, is amply redeemed by the thoroughness and cir- 
cumspection of the phraseological analysis, with which no 
similar continental work can, so far as my experience goes, 
pretend to compare. It is difficultto single out examples where 
there is so much to commend, but I would especially call 
attention to the analysis on which the Bishop mainly founds 
his opinion that the Decalogue in Ex. xx. 1-17 is entirely 
due to the author of Deuteronomy. (Appendix, p. 99, cf. 
in the body of the work, pp. 147, 168 top., and 608 foot.) 
That it is in no sense Mosaic had been already argued by 
Dr. Land (Theol. Tijdsch. iii., 359, &c.), who is answered, 
but not satisfactorily, by Mr. C. P. Tiele in his Héstory of 
the Egyptian and Mesopotamian Religions, p. 564, note. 

Hardly less important for the moment, though it would 
have found a fitter place in an international organ of criti- 
cism, is the Bishop’s detailed examination of the rival 
hypotheses of Kuenen and Noldeke. The arguments of the 
former scholar, to which the criticisms of the Bishop refer, 
are to be found in his Religion of Israel and the Theological 
‘Fournal, now ‘published at Leyden. I cannot refrain in 
passing from offering a tribute of admiration to the rare 
union of excellences in the former work, which compares not 
unfavourably in several respects with Ewald’s more ambitious 
and brilliant History of the People of Israel, for even if it 
displays less psychological insight, and fewer of the intuitions 
of genius, it also presents far more of that careful scientific 
method which is too often conspicuous by its absence in the 
critic of Gottingen. The second volume, to which Bishop 
Colenso refers, seems to have as yet escaped the attention 
of any but Dutch reviewers. A cognate form of hypothesis, 
maintained in his last dissertation by the late K. H. Graf, 
was examined in an instructive essay in the Studien und 
Kritiken by Prof. Riehm, of Halle, but the objections urged 
by that very able critic only affect the position of Dr. Kuenen 
to a very slight extent. That position is, that the principal 
Elohim-record, generally called the Grundschrift; is con- 
tinuous and self-subsistent (against Graf in his later stage), 
and fhat the whole of it, and not only, as Colenso thinks, 
the Levitical legislative passages, was composed during or 
after the Babylonian exile. If this view is tenable, one of 
our main sources of Israelitish tradition is cut off, for it is 
scarcely probable that Dr. Kuenen will undertake the task 
which his reviewer in the Academy (vol. iii., p. 12) suggested, 
“‘of analyzing these records, with the view of detecting still 
more ancient ones.” The importance of this result justifies 
entering into somewhat more detail. 

Bishop Colenso, then, begins by re-stating the grounds on 
which he holds the antiquity of the Elohistic narrative in 
Genesis. His first point is that this narrative differs essen- 
tially from the Later Legislation in the last five books-of the 
Hexateuch by its continuity. 11. The Jehovistic passages 
are not continuous, but were written to supplement the 
primary Elohistic story. The proof of this is assumed from 
the previous volume. Appearances are in favour of its 





correctness, but it should bé sifted anew after the determi- 
nation of the fresh questions which have arisen. ul. The 
stress laid upon Hebron, in the Elohistic narratives, which 
points to a time when it “filled a conspicuous place in the 
history of Israel.” (Kosters, Zheol. Tijd., vol. vii., p. 48, 
replies that the author was referred to Hebron by tradition, 
that it was the principal of the priests’ cities, and that no 
city but Hebron had a claim to be so honoured, Shechem ~ 
being obnoxious to a writer who lived after the exile, and 
Jerusalem being a comparatively modern name.) tv. The 
suppression of the name Yahweh, previously to the revelation 
in Ex. vi. 2-5, is inexplicable in a later writer, who-had 
before him the narratives of the Jehovist ; and equally s0 is 
the insertion of Ex. vi. 2-5 by a writer who had before him 
the account in Ex. iii. 1-15. (But the Elohist may easily 
have had some method of harmonizing the discrepancy. 
And as for Ex. vi. 2-5, it was essential to the completeness 
of a record which ex Ayf. was self-subsistent.) v. The. form 
in which the notice of Hadar appears in Gen. xxxvi. 39, im- 
plies the hand ofacontemporary of Samuel. (Cf. Ewald, Gesch. 
i. 113. The Bishop’s view implies that. the list of kings is 
defective.) vi. There appear to be references to these 
narratives in pre-exile books of the Old Testament. (True, 
but they are not always convincing.) vir. If Gen. ix. 4, 
belonged to the Later Legislation we should expect the 
formula, “ He shall be cut off from his people,” as in Lev. 
vii. 27, &c. vit. There is no sign of priestly interest in 
the Elohistic narratives ; above all, no mention of sacrifice. 
(But, according to Kuenen, the latter circumstance arises out 
of the Elohist’s favourite theory of the successive stages of 
divine revelation.) 

The Bishop next passes to the arguments of Kuenen for 
a later post-exile origin of the debatable passages. The 
minuteness of the discussion is in proportion to the import- 
ance of the question. 1. “There is the unquestionable 
fact of a very remarkable resemblance in phraseology 
between these passages and the Later Legislation,” from 
which the Leyden professor infers an identity of authorship. 
Bishop Colenso accounts for this fact by the veneration 
which late writers would naturally feel for the oldest monu- 
ments of their religious literature. And against it, as 
appears from an earlier passage (p. 583), he would set the 
facts—(1.) That almost all the expressions peculiar to the 
non-Elohistic portions of Genesis appear in the Later 
Legislation or in the kindred prophecy of Ezekiel, and 
(2.) That the Later Legislation contains numerous formule 
which are entirely unknown to the Elohist in Genesis. 11. 
Another argument is drawn from the supposed priestly 
interest and artificial calculations of those narratives. For 
proofs of the former Kuenen refers to the institution of the 
Sabbath, Gen. ii. 1-3, the law of abstention from blood, 
Gen. ix. 4, and ‘the law of circumcision, Gen. xvii. The 
Bishop remarks in reply that special prominence is given to 
each of these points either in the laws of the Original Story 
or the prophetical narratives written about the time of 
Samuel. The idea of the Sabbath in Gen. ii. is free from 
the sternness with which it was invested in the Later Legis- 
lation. (Cf. R. Martineau’s paper, noticed in Academy, vol. 
iv., Pp. 30, 48.) As for circumcision, it is rather assumed in the 
Later Legislation than anxiously enforced,.as in Gen. xvii. 
The passages quoted as bearing a statistical character, so 
far as they are really Elohistic, have nothing in them 
sufficiently artificial to preclude the possibility of a very 
early date. The view adopted by Kuenen, from Noldeke, 
that the Elohist, by a familiar artifice, arranged his 
figures so that 2,666 years should elapse between the 
Creation and the Exodus, ie., exactly two-thirds of 4,000 
years,—“ depends entirely upon the datum in Ex. xii. 40, 
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which makes up the number 2,236 to 2,666. But this 
datum is due to the Later Legislation ; whereas the number 
of years in the Elohistic narrative to the Flood (1656) and 
to the Descent into Egypt (2236) are quite unsymmetrical, 
and indicate no system whatever.” 

Passing over the more special arguments for a later date, 
I may be allowed to refer to the most plausible one of all, 
drawn from the prosaic simplicity and high religious stand- 
ing-point of the Elohist, which contrasted with the dramatic 
fulness of detail, the imperfect morality, and the anthropo- 
morphisms of the Jehovist. It may perhaps be doubted 
by Kuenen and his friends whether Bishop Colenso 
has given enough space to the consideration of this 
argument, which has been developed anew with much 
force by W. H. Kosters in the January number of 
the Theological Fournal of Leyden. The Bishop is 
of opinion -that the difference between the Elohist and 
the Jehovist in descriptions of the same events can be 
accounted for more easily on the supposition that they were 
almost contemporaneous than that they were divided by a 
long ‘interval. And he remarks that a “priestly writer” 
would have had no interest in “contradicting ” the Jehovist 
on such a minute point as the cause of the separation 
between Abram and Lot. It is obvious, however, to reply 
that though the work of the Jehovist was ancient, it was 
certainly not “canonical” in the time of the Elohist, and 
that from the standing-point of the latter it was more pious 
towards the patriarchs to represent them as_ separating 
amicably than as the result of a dispute. Still I do not 
myself see that the difference in standing-point between the 
two writers is conclusive as to their dates. It is easy to 
suppose that the Elohist belonged to a different circle from 
the Jehovist, and we know too little of the characteristics of 
' the different ages and communities of Israel to deny this. . 

The justification of the slightness of the Bishop’s mode of 
treatment in this case lies in the fact that such a line of 
argument as that adopted, for instance, by Dr. Kosters is 
unfruitful at the present stage of the discussion. Many, if not 
all of the passages quoted by him, obviously admit of two 
interpretations. When, for instance, in the Elohistic account 
of the Deluge the months are referred to as the first, second, 
and so on, instead of by their proper names, it may be, as 
in Deuteronomy and Jeremiah, and in the books of Kings, 
because the names had gone out of fashion ; but it may also 
be because the writer considered that the use of them would 
involve an anachronism, as in the case of Yahweh. The 
second alternative is left out of sight by Dr. Kosters (7%. 
Zi., 1873, pp. 34, 35). His next instance is equally doubtful. 


It is not clear that the genealogy of the Cainites in Gen. iv.. 


is the original of that of the Sethites in Gen. v., because 
the former has (or appears to Dr. Kosters to have) fewer 
names. It is a pure assumption of Schrader (in his first 
- stage) and Kosters that v. 29 originally stood after iv’ 22 

(or 24); it is more obvious to explain it as a Jehovistic sup- 
- plement to v. 28. If so we have exactly ten patriarchs in 
both genealogies, that is, if we reckon in the three sons of 
Lamech, two of whose names were evidently formed by the 
narrator on the model of the third, simply, it seems to me, 
to make up the round number ten. 

But one instance more. Dr. Kosters (édid. p. 38) rejects 
Bishop Colenso’s view that Gen. xvii. is alluded to in xxiv. 7, 
on the ground that a covenant is not the same as an oath. 
But : “ I swore that the waters of Ncah should no more 
go over the earth” (Isa. liv. 9)—=“‘I establish my covenant 
with you, neither shall all flesh be cut off any more by the 
waters of the flood ” (Gen. ix. 11). The identity is complete. 

Such are the points which seem to at least one reader of 
this work among the most important of its multifarious con- 











tents. It must suffice merely to mention the able though 
incomplete reply to Prof, de Goeje’s attempt to prove the 
late origin of Gen. x: (see Zh. 77., 1870, pp. 233-268). It 
is unwise, perhaps, to pronounce decidedly against that acute 
critic’s hypothesis till we have more complete information as 
to the geographical names current among the neighbours of 
the Jews in the prz-exile period. I think however that the 
extension given to the Grundschrift by Professor Néldeke 
has been satisfactorily disproved by the Bishop in section 
125 of the Appendix. His depreciation of the Elohist, or 
however else we please to call the author of that document, 
seems to me, in common with the Bishop, to be largely ex- 
aggerated, and based unconsciously, no doubt, on a precon- 
ceived opinion. It is of course no wonder that both Néldeke 
and Kuenen were fascinated by the brilliant suggestion of 
Gutschmid (so agreeable to analogy) that the Elohist had a 
symmetrical chronological system, and must therefore have 
written late, but most readers will, I think, agree with the 
Bishop (Appendix, p. 133) in consigning it to the limbo of 
imperfect inductions. 

It must also suffice to allude to a few minor points which 
seem to deserve recons:deration. Page 165, Is Joel as a 
whole really so ancient ? P. 424, This derivation of Pesakh 
is questionable. P. 582, Do Gen. vii. 16b, viii. 20, refer 
to the foregoing portion of the Elohistic narrative ? P. 584, 
Is the rendering of Gen i. 3 adopted by Ewald and 
his able English editor sufficiently natural? (I venture to 
prefer Graf's grammatical interpretation of the passage.) 
P. 585, Has the Bishop given the right explanation of the 
archaisms? (Cf. Geiger Urschrift, P. 235, &c.) P. 609, 
May not Yahweh have been imported into Pheenicia 


‘from Judéa as Asshur was imported from Assyria? 


Of course the questions re-opened in this volume by 
Bishop Colenso must not be taken for settled. His main 
point is in all probability, as I have remarked already, certain 
of ultimate acceptance; but it is presented to us in connexion 
with a group of hypotheses, the arguments for which demand 
the most careful scrutiny. The most remarkable of these 
hypotheses are (1.) the large share given to the Deuteronomist 
and Later Legislator in editing and interpolating the first 
four books of the Pentateuch, and (2.) the separation of the 
Elohistic narratives from the Levitical legislation. It is 
much to be desired that several independent scholars 
should investigate the first four books with reference to these 
positions. As to the first, a distant approximation to the 
procedure of these ancient editors, who were by no 
means so mechanical as their modern successors, is all that 
can fairly be expected. And as to the second a valuable 
hint is offered by the Bishop himself in section 549, 
where he points out that the Levitical legislation contains 
most of the distinctive phrases not only of the Elohistic 
but also of the non-Elohistic elements of Genesis, in 
addition to numerous formule, of which there is no 
trace in the earlier portions of the Pentateuch. The 
comparison must, however, be extended to the ideas as 
well as to the phraseology of the disputed portions, 
and here no doubt is the chief difficulty. Our only chance 
of overcoming it is the persistent development of an 
international conception of biblical criticism. 

~ T. K. CHEyne. 





Dr. Pusey’s University Sermons, [Sermons preached before the 
University of Oxford, between A.D. 1859 and 1872. By the Rey. 
E. B. Pusey, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of 
Christchureh. Second Thousand.] ‘Parker and Rivington. 1872. 


Tue sermons in this volume are for the most part given 
without dates, and not in the order of their delivery: an 
arrangement which one may the more venture to regret on 
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account of the statement of the preface, that they were | 
preached “mostly at distant intervals,” and “suggested 
mainly by-the circumstances of the times or the occasions 
on which they were preached.” The historical interest, so 
to call it, of the volume is thus considerably impaired. It 
would of course be possible for anyone who had convenient 
access to University records to identify and tabulate the 
dates, but to an ordinary reader the republication of some 
passages produces the effect of raking the ashes of con- 
troversies now either extinct or shifted to different ground. 

In truth, this disappointing effect would not be altogether 
~ effaced by an index of dates added to the next edition. It 
is not owing to occasional blemishes, such as it would be 
easy to lay a finger on: words like ‘‘engraced,” “ enwise,” 
“‘engodded,” “ instrengthen,” sentences like “let, he who 
will, let them go” (p. 432), are not English ; and where, as at 
pp. 143-4, this inaccurate language is imported into transla- 
tion, and the changes rung on “ he who” and “ him whom,” 
as though they were identical in construction and meaning, 
the defect is one of matter as well as form. But let anyone 
read the book through, and he will feel that such criticisms as 
these are captious ; that he is in the presence of a man who has 
“a genius for godliness,”—whose spiritual power is amply 
sufficient to do the work of philosophical accuracy or literary 
grace. It is not possible to be as good a man as the 
preacher without being something very like a great one: 
agree or not with his opinions, no reader or hearer can 
deny that, in things of the spirit, he has made good his 
right to hold them and recommend them. In one place 
he has subjected our deference to a very strict test—there 
is probably not another man in England who could have 
made the personal confession which we read towards the 
close of the ninth sermon without offending either the taste 
or the judgment. 

Yet the book zs disappointing> ‘The reason is stated in 
the preface in terms that seem to imply that the author 
is disappointed himself. “A few of the last” (and best) 
‘‘in the volume were delivered at a time when the necessity 
for Roman controversy had subsided ; and the writer 
hoped to be able for the rest of his time to preach to 
the younger part of his audience on practical subjects. 
This hope was destroyed by the publication of the Zssays 
and Reviews. ” And thus‘the sermons are devoted 
quite as much to controversy as to edification: and one 
often feels that the strength of the writer’s mind is wasted 
on an ungenial and uncongenial task—perhaps frittered 
away on matters of small and temporary interest. Possibly 
it was unavoidable: if a proposition be denied, those who 
mean to build on it will be charged with ignorance if they 
assume it as certain, and so may be forced to re-assert and 
defend it; and a man in Dr. Pusey’s position should be 
trusted to know when, from his own point of view, con- 
troversy thus becomes a necessity or a duty. Else, as a 
matter even of polemical strategy, one might question 
whether a different course might not have been more effective ; 
and as a matter of literary interest, there can be no question 
at all. The Zssays and Reviews were in a way a repre- 
sentative book : there was a good deal of their spirit in the 
air, which their- publication served to precipitate. But their 
authors, with one exception, were in no sense leaders of 
thought ; and Dr. Pusey, who to some extent is one, seems 
to lower himself by attempting detailed replies to them, 
instead of quietly seeking to counteract the spirit he thinks 
unhealthy by concentrating and diffusing his own. 

Granting that the sermons are to be argumentative, their 
arguments fall into different classes of different degrees of 
value. ‘Three were delivered on the annual stated subject 
of the Jewish Interpretation of Prophecy, for which Dr. 





Pusey has been selected. by each of the three Vice-Chan- 
cellors who have held office within these dozen years. — It is, 
in fact, a subject that seems especially designed for him; for, 
among the few men that have the special knowledge of 
Rabbinical literature required for it, there are few orthodox 
English clergymen, and fewer great preachers. The reasoning 
of these, and of the three others which are also occupied more ° 
or less with the evidential argument from prophecy, scarcely 
calls for detailed examination : their main purpose -is tosup- 
port the received Messianic interpretation by common-sense 
Hebrew scholarship and appeal fo Old Testament usage, 
often attested by Rabbinical tradition. As a statement of ., 
the case they may be a fair one, but as an argument to 
carry conviction to the unconvinced, they are necessarily 
inadequate : the conditions of a sermon do not ad:nit of the 
subtlety, hardly of the accuracy, required for that purpose. 
It would be unfair to demand that anyone preaching on a 
text from the Second Epistle of St. Peter should enter on 
the question of its authenticity ; even-on Isaiah xlix. 5, we 
do not complain that we are not told that the words ren- 
dered in the A. V., “ Though Israel be not gathered,” and 
by Dr. Pusey, “ And Israel, which will not be gathered,” 
may very plausibly be taken to mean the exact reverse. It 
is indeed a little too much when on p. 86 we read, as a 
translation of Isaiah liii. 10, “ His soul shall make an offering 
for sin,” while on p. 92 in the same sermon the rendering of 
the A. V. is restored and an argument founded on it. . But © 
as a rule it is enough to say of such things that a preacher 
has the privileges, as well as the responsibilities, that come 
from his audience having no reply. 

The objection to a prior arguments, such as that of the 
first in the volume, “Grounds of Faith difficult to analyze 
because Divine,” is deeper. The writer seems to have no 
common canons of argument with those whom he seeks to 
convince. We meet with the same confusion, or what looks 
like confusion, as in Dr. Newman’s Grammar of Assent: 
it seems to be assumed that complexity of causes, reaching 
beyond our powers of analysis, is the same thing with essential 
unity that admits of no analysis, or with uncaused self- 
origination. Dr. Pusey may hold that the parental, or at 
least the conjugal, relation is itself a “ mystery,” with a super- 
natural element that makes it a fit illustration for other 
things supernatural; but the love of country, however 
nearly, when developed, it may amount to an instinct, 
clearly admits being traced to known principles of human 
nature. And what weight has a passage like this? “ Analyze 
eloquence! Analyze the whirlwind or the lightning! Yes! 
these you may analyze, for they are material ; eloquence you 
can no more analyze than the soul itself, whose voice it is, 
in the simplicity of its immateriality.” Are not men at 
the mercy of oratory nearly in proportion as their reasoning 
powers are feeble, or their judgments uneducated ? If from the 
intensity .of such influence any inference at all can be drawn, 
it will be, not that faith is supernatural, but that natural and 
even vulgar causes can produce effects as completely swi 
generis as faith itself. Dr. Pusey in the preface renews his 
old protest against the use at Oxford of “‘ill-chosen text- 
books.” Certainly an undergraduate who has read Mill’s 
Logic could not be convinced by an argument like the 
above even if he already accepted its conclusion. Not only 
is it mere rhetoric: it is the rhetoric of a past generation, 
that now fails as completely to persuade as to convince. 

Dr. Pusey’s life, even his public life, has already been a 
long one; but on the alarm of his recent illness many must 
have felt that they could ill afford to lose him, and that 
not only on personal and still less on party grounds. Both 








in its strength and its weakness this volume suggests the 
-hope that he may at length have rest from the wars which 
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were about him on every side, and be left free for what he 
is much fitter for, to sing a Diligam te Domine. 
Witi1am Henry Srmcox. 
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Alexander von Humboldt: eine wissenschaftliche Biographie im 
Verein mit R. Avé-Lallemant, J. V. Carus, A. Dove, H. W. Dove, 
J. W. Ewald, A. H.-R. Grisebach, J. Lowenberg, O. Peschel, G. 
H. Wiedemann, W, Wundt ; bearbeitet und herausgeben von Karl 
Bruhns, Professor und Director der Sternwarte in Leipzig. In 
drei Banden. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1872. 
As the fourteenth of September, 1869, the hundredth an- 
niversary. of the birth of Alexander von Humboldt, drew 
near, it was remarked that there did not exist any compre- 
hensive description of the life and labours of the philosopher 
whose name was about to be celebrated in all quarters of 
the globe. This arose mainly from the fact that no single 


biographer was in a position to grasp the many sides of - 


Humboldt’s nature. Then it occurred to Professor Bruhns 
to invite a number of learned men to join him in composing 
a biography which should depict Humboldt from every 
view-point of his activity. The general scheme of the work 
embraced two greater divisions—first, Humboldt’s outer 
life ; second, his doings in the various domains of science. 
In its preparation the editor was enabled to make use of 
a much more extensive and rich original material than ever 
was anticipated. The Berlin Observatory lent Humboldt’s 
manuscripts ; the Ministerin von Biilow, a niece of Hum- 
boldt, permitted the use of the diaries of his travels ; many 
hundreds of letters to personages in high station, to learned 
men at home and abroad, to friends and relations, have 
been collected and examined ; some larger collections— 
specially that of Herr Seifert, Humboldt’s faithful chamber- 
lain—were bought, so that the descriptions contained in 
these volumes lay claim to completeness and truth. The 
first volume, which tells the story of Humboldt’s youth and 
middle age, as well as of his journeys in America and Asia, 
is written by Julius Lowenberg, who was possessor of many 
original documents relating to these periods. In the 
second volume Dr. Robert Avé-Lallemant, who has himself 
personally moved in the scientific circles of the French 
capital, depicts the period of Humboldt’s years of study and 
labour in Paris; and Dr. Alfred Dove, aided by a rich 
store of existing material, and with great experience of 
Berlin life, has described Humboldt’s later years most fully. 
A bibliographic list of works, treatises, and scattered papers 
by Humboldt, compiled by Julius Lowenberg, and numbering 
upwards of six hundred, concludes the second volume. 

The third tréats of Humboldt’s researches in the various 
branches of science, and is composed of eight essays by 
masters in each of the scientific domains into which Hum- 


boldt’s genius led him to explore. Professor Bruhns takes 
up Humboldt’s mathematics, astronomy, and mathematical 
geography ; Hofrath Gustav Wiedemann his separate 
physical and chemical experiments ; Professor H. W. Dove 
the. meteorology ; Professor Julius Ewald the geology; 
Professor Oskar Peschel the Lrdkunde, ethnology, and 
political economy ; Hofrath August Grisebach the botany ; 
Professor Victor Carus the zoology and comparative 
anatomy ; and Professor Wilhelm Wundt the physiology, of 
Humboldt’s works, notably of his travels and of the Kosmos. 

Three portraits of Humboldt, at the ages of twenty-seven, 
forty-five, and eighty-one years respectively, accompany the 
work ; the first is from a painting in the possession of the 
Ministerin von Biilow, which was taken in 1796, and has 
never hitherto been copied; the second has a special 
interest, since its original was drawn by Humboldt himself 
from a mirror in Paris in 1814; the original of the third is 
one of the few portraits painted by Edward Hildebrant, 
who was an intimate friend of Humboldt in his later years. 

It is impossible in the limits of this notice to deal spe- 
cially with each portion of this many-authored work, and 
it may be of greater interest and utility to trace from its 
pages the rough outline of Humboldt’s life and working, 
somewhat in chronological order. 

Alexander von Humboldt sprang from an ancient noble 
family of the house of Zemmenz, in further Pomerania. 
His father, Major von Humboldt, married, in 1766, the 
widow of Captain Ernst von Hollwede, a daughter of the 
Director of the East Frisian Chamber, Johann Heinrich 
von Colomb.* From this marriage were born a daughter, 
who died early, and the two sons, Friedrich Wilhelm 
Christian Carl Ferdinand, born in Potsdam on the 22nd of 
June, 1767, and Friedrich Wilhelm Heinrich Alexander, born 
at 22, Jager Strasse, in Berlin, on the 14th September, 1769. 

“In the year of Alexander’s birth Napoleon, Cuvier, 
Chateaubriand, Canning, Wellington, and Walter Scott 
were born. The hour of his birth was the culminating one 
of the victorious career’ of Prussia’s greatest monarch, 
Lessing already illuminated the horizon of German spiritual 
life, Kant ruled the laws of thought, and in Goethe, only 
twenty years of age, the storm and power of the period of 
our German classical literature already sounded. Such 
were the brilliant stars of his horoscope.” The Prince of 
Prussia, afterwards King Friedrich Wilhelm II., was sponsor 
at his baptism. 

The early years of the brothers Humboldt were spent 
together, the summers in the little chateau of Tegel on the 
Havel, their paternal residence, the winters in Berlin. 
Kunth, the son of a Protestant clergyman in Baruth, became 
tutor to the brothers in 1777, and of all their earlier in- 
structors appears to have exercised the strongest influence 
in developing their powers and in guiding their bent. 
Alexander began early to show a preference for the objects 
of natural history ; plants and flowers, sparrows and beetles, 
mussels and stones were his favourite playthings, and he 
arranged and classified his collections with such zeal as to 
earn for himself the by-name of the “‘ Young Apothecary.” 

The desire of his parents being that he should devote 
himself to finance, he entered the University of Frankfurt 
on the Oder in 1787 as a student of political economy; but 
this ‘branch of education was of such a low standing at 
Frankfurt, that “ er studirt-cameralia” had become a name 
for one who learned nothing. Returning to Berlin in the 


following -year, a friendship sprung up between Humboldt 





* Thus by a remarkable freak of destiny, the mother of ‘‘the 





scientific discoverer of America” bore the same name as its geogra- 
phical discoverer of the 15th century. 
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and the botanist Willdenow; from this date Humboldt’s 
botanical studies commenced, and the first-fruit of his pub- 
lished work was a botanical paper, “Sur le Bohon-Upas,” 
in the Gazette litér. de Berlin of the 5th and r2th January, 
1789. In this year Humboldt went to Gottingen, whither 
his brother had preceded him. The University was at that 
time in the flower of its scientific repute, and its faculties 
boasted men whose learning was famed throughout Germany. 

In the house of Professor Heyne, Humboldt became the 
intimate friend of George Forster, who sympathized tho- 
roughly with his aspirations, and had great influence in 
moulding his plan of life. Forster had already accom- 
panied Cook in his second voyage round the world, and- 
was a master of almost every branch of natural history, 
physics, and chemistry. With Forster, Humboldt made his- 
first tour abroad to Holland, Belgium, England, and 
France. Following out his studies of finance and political 
economy, Humboldt attended the Academy of Trade in 
Hamburg during 1790-91. His next movement was to the 
School of Mines at Freiberg, in Saxony, where, among 
others whose names were afterwards to become famous, he 
met Leopold von Buch as a fellow student. “In Freiberg, 
Humboldt concluded his years of academic study. It was, 
however, neither mineralogy nor mining, botany, physics, 
or chemistry that had exclusively occupied his attention ; 
it was rather the general conditions of organic life that he 
sought to decipher even in the deepest and darkest corners 
of the mines.” In 1792, in his twenty-second year, Hum- 
boldt took public service as Berg Assessor, and favoured 
by his social position and great acquirements found the 
gates which led to honours from the State thrown wide open 
to him. Appointed soon after to the office of Oberberg 
meister, he was sent, at his own suggestion, to examine and 
report on the mines in Upper Bavaria, Salzburg, Galicia, 
and Upper Silesia in a series of tours. In 1794 he was 
politically engaged in the suite of the Minister von Harden- 
berg, in the negociations which terminated the war with 
France in the peace of Basle, in September of that yea r.In 
May, 1795, Humboldt decided to leave the Government 
service, and to devote himself to scientific exploration ; and 
this resolve he followed up by a tour throughout the Alps, 
to examine the bearing and connection of the different 
parts of the chain, and collect material for a work ‘On the 
Formation of the Earth in Central Europe,” which however 
did not appear in this form. 

During the war of 1796 we find Humboldt again em- 
ployed as_a diplomate in preserving the neutrality of the 
provinces of Franconia and Hohenlohe; later in the same 
year, however, he had returned to more congenial labours, 
and was engaged in meteorological investigations at Berlin. 
The death of Humboldt’s mother at the end of this year, 
after a lingering illness, formed a turning-point in his 
career ; it freed him from the bonds which had tied him to 
home, and gave him the fullest means of carrying out the 
long treasured plans of travel, of gratifying his ardent de- 
sire to visit the tropics. In November, 1797, a wealthy 
Englishman made a proposal to Humboldt that he should 
accompany him to Upper Egypt. ‘“This.was Lord Bristol, 
Bishop of Derby, decidedly a free spirit in spite of his high 
function in the Church, and with an income of £60,000 a 
year, one of the mogt fashionable men of the world, an 
enthusiastic patron of the fine arts.” But shortly after 
Humboldt’s arrival in Paris on his way to join him, the news 
arrived that Lord Bristol had been arrested in Milan on sus- 
picion of being about to agitate in Egypt for England against. 
France. Thus the projected journey to Egypt had to be 
abandoned ; but a more extensive plan took the place 
of this one. Writing to Willdenow at this time, Humboldt 





says :—“I was received in Paris ina manner such as I never 
could have anticipated. Old. Bougainville has 
projected a new voyage round the world, to be directed 
specially towards the South Pole. He asks me to follow 


‘him, and since I am just at present engaged in magnetic 


investigations, a voyage to the South Pole has greater attrac- 
tions for me than even a journey to Egypt. I was full of 
hope and expectation, when suddenly the directors arrived 
at the heroic resolve not to send Bougainville, who is 
seventy years old, but to allow Captain Baudin to make a 
voyage round the world. Scarcely had I heard-this decision 
when I received an invitation from the Government to 
accompany the ‘ Vulcan,’ one of the corvettes of the.expedi- 
tion. All the national collections are thrown open to me that 
I may choose from them whatever instruments I may wish. 
I am to be consulted in the choice of naturalists, and in 
every part of the preparations. The first year is to 
be passed in Paraguay and Patagonia ; the second in Peru, 
Chile, Mexico, and California ; the third in the South Seas ; 
the fourth in Madagascar ; and the fifth in Guinea.” Later 
he writes: ‘‘ What an inexpressible grief_is it to me that in 
fourteen days each and all of these hopes have been shattered. 
The causes assigned for relinquishing the project are the 
cost, and the fear of an approaching outbreak of war.” 

Humboldt now conceived the plan of following Buona- 
parte’s Egyptian army by the land route from Tripoli, through 
the desert to Kairo, and with this intent left Paris for Mar- 
seilles in company with the young botanist Bonpland. 
Here a fresh delay occurred in procuring a sea passage. 
Meanwhile came the news that the Dey of Algiers had pre- 
vented the caravans'from starting for Mecca, that they might 
not pass through Egypt defiled by the presence of Christians. 
Turning now to Spain, Humboldt and his companion 
travelled through the peninsula, engaged in collecting 
botanical specimens, in determining the positions of places, 
measuring elevations, and making meteorological, geological, 
and magnetic observations. In Madrid, Humboldt expe- 
rienced the fulfilment of his long cherished wish, by obtain- 
ing from the king permission to travel in the Spanish colonies 
of South America. 

Now follows Humboldt’s great journey of five years in 
America—from the 5th of June, 1799, when the “ Pizarro” 
weighed anchor in the harbour of Corujia, till his return to 
Bordeaux in August, 1804. At the end of last century the 
American colonies of Spain stretched without a break from 
the north-west point of California to beyond the most 
southerly part of Chile, embracing the whole of the present 
Southern States of the Union, and all the South American 
continent except the Brazils, Patagonia, and Tierra del Fuego. 
Up to this time this vast territory had not been explored by 
any scientific traveller, and Humboldt’s journey lay through 
an almost unknown region. Whilst former travellers had 
gone to satisfy simple curiosity, and had set down every 
experience as of equal moment, taking care to relate their 
own personal adventures with epic fulness, Humboldt, care- 
fully avoiding personal details, made nature in the manifold 
relations and: connections of her phenomena the object of 
his study, referring every object to its place in the one great 
system. As far back as 1796 he had written, “Je concue 
Videe d’une physique du monde:”: the. comparison of 
observed facts was to him of greater value than the search 
after scattered novelties. But such a journey could not but 
yield immense additions to every branch of knowledge. 
Among his many remarkable discoveries was that of the 
hydrographical union of the basins of the Amazons and Rio 
Negro in the natural canal of the Casiquiare ; his ascent of 
the giant Chimborazo, then believed to be the highest moun- 
tain of the world, to an elevation of 18,069 Paris feet, an 
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‘elevation above the earth’s surface never previously reached 
by man ; the exploration of the volcanic plateau of Jorullo 
in Mexico which had suddenly arisen in one night of 1759; 
and the measurement of the height of the colossal: M‘ Popo- 
catapetl, the summit of North America, are among the well 
remembered points of interest in his journey. 

On setting out for America, Humboldt had left France a 

, Republic ; he returned to find an usurper on its throne, and 
its ‘people, still delirious in the glory of victories, were 
celebrating the “ Napoleon’s Day” as he entered Paris in 
August, 1804. But science had been progressing with rapid 
strides, and Paris had undoubtedly become the world’s 
school of the exact and especially of the natural sciences. 
Humboldt renewed old friendships, and many men now 
sought his acquaintance, among whom were the famous 
chemist Gay-Lussac, and Franz Arago, the astronomer. 
Wherever he appeared in private assemblies or in meetings 
of learned bodies Humboldt was a hero. One man only 
there was who met him with rudeness and lasting dislike— 
Napoleon—whose almost contemptuous words on receiving 
Humboldt are recorded, ‘“‘ You busy yourself with botany ; 
my wife occupies herself with that.” The arrangement of the 
treasures of his collections and the preparation of an account 
of his journey now busily occupied him. In March, 1805, 
however, he visited his brother Wilhelm in Rome, and nature 
appears to have favoured his visit to Italy, for just then an 
outbreak of Vesuvius occurred, and was witnessed by Hum- 
boldt, Gay-Lussac, and Leopold von Buch together. Having 
returned to Berlin in November, 1805, Humboldt was 
nominated chamberlain to the king, and received a royal 
pension of 10,000 francs. At this time, besides actively 
progressing with the work of his travels, Humboldt’s papers 
read before the Berlin Academy were very numerous: “On 
the Laws of the Reduction of Temperature in the Higher 
Regions of the Atmosphere ;’ “On Steppes and Deserts ;” 
“On the Aborigines of America ;” “ On the Species of Chin- 
chona ;” were among their varied subjects. 

In the spring of 1808 the Prussian Government, in the 
hope of reducing the burdens imposed by the treaty of 
Tilsit, by means of negotiations with Napoleon, resolved to 
send the younger brother of the king, Prince William of 
Prussia, to Paris, and Humboldt, to his astonishment, was 
ordered to accompany the Prince in his difficult diplomatic 
mission. The residence of the Prince lasted till autumn 
of 1809, and Humboldt, finding it inconvenient to carry on 
the preparation of his work in Germany, received permission 
from the king to remain in France as one of the foreign 
members of the Paris Academy. Henceforward for a series 
of years Humboldt remained in this city, actively engaged in 
the publication of the many fruits of his great journey, the 
“ interminable voyage,” and in closest intercourse with a circle 
of men whose names will in all time be remembered. Long 
before this great work was completed Humboldt’s mind was 
occupied with plans for the execution of what seemed to him 
the second mission of his life—to explore scientifically the 
continent of the Old World also. In this view he studied 
the Persian language, with the orientalists Silvestre de Sacy 
and André de Nerciat, as being the easiest among Asiatic 
tongues, and in 1810 he had decided to accompany a 
Russian expedition then preparing to visit Upper India, the 
Himalaya, and Tibet. But the Russian plans were suddenly 
overturned, and the expedition, for which Humboldt had 
made every preparation, was not carried out. In 1812a 
new expedition was planned in Russia to pass from Siberia 
by Kashgar and Yarkand to the Thibetan highland ; but 

_Napoleon’s campaign intervened, and this hopeful opportu- 

nity was also lost... Then came the year 1813 with its ever 
memorable events. When the Cossacks were in Paris, 





Humboldt made use of his international position to save 
the collections of the ¥ardin des Plantes from spoliation, 
and without his intervention these would certainly have been 
destroyed. On the thirty-first of March, 1814, Friedrich Wil- 


-helm III., King of Prussia, entered Paris at the head of his 


troops, and Humboldt was immediately summoned to personal 
attendance on the monarch. From this time till 1823 Hum- 
boldt was almost constantly with the Prussian king, during his 
visit to London, at the Congress of Aix la Chapelle in 1818, 
at the Congress of Verona in 1822, and afterwards at Rome 
and Naples. Three years of undisturbed labour in Paris 
then followed, and in 1826, at the renewed desire of King 
William, Humboldt again took up his abode in Berlin. 

In 1827 the then Russian Minister of Finance had 
occasion to request Humboldt’s opinion regarding the utili- 
zation of platinum, of which a great store had just been dis- 
covered in the Ural monntains, ds a metal for coinage, and 
Count Cancrin remarked in his letter that “the Ural would 
be well worth a visit from a naturalist.” This suggestion so 
fully met Humboldt’s. long-cherished views as to lead to a 
correspondence on the subject of Asiatic exploration, and 
this terminated in a request from the Emperor Nicholas that 
Humboldt should make a scientific tour in Eastern Russia, 
the necessary funds being placed at his disposal. At his 
request Professors Ehrenberg and Rose were permitted to 
accompany him. On the twentieth of May, 1829, after a 
splendid reception at Petersburg, the expedition set out. 
The journey extended beyond the Ural, and across the 
Kirghiz steppes to the mines of the Altai and the borders of 
Chinese Zungaria. On the return route the Caspian Sea 
was visited, in order to ascertain the chemical composition 
of its waters and its level below that of the sea, and to form 
a collection of its fishes to enrich the great work of Cuvier 
and Valenciennes. The fame of Humboldt had spread 
beyond -the Ural, and everywhere he was received with 
almost regal honours. 

In December, 1829, Humboldt, then in his sixty-first 
year, was again in Berlin ; the full desire of his earliest youth 
to journey in distant lands had been satisfied, and the years 
of his travelling life were past. Then began the calm years 
of untiring labour in his home study in Berlin, during which 
he collected the sum and results of all his travels, studies, 
and observations in the Kosmos, the work of his life, “a 
monument of the restless advance of modern science.” From 
1830 till 1848, indeed, he was sent on various diplomatic 
missions to Paris ; but these visits were not of long duration. 
The later years of his life were spent in Berlin, where his 
renown attracted men of science and travel from all parts of 
the world.. Humboldt died on'the 6th of May, 1859. The 
Kosmos remained incomplete ; “ slowly as it had dawned, at 
last, in the late evening of this much experienced life, the 
night had broken in—the ‘ night when no man can work.’” 

We have seen that the childhood and early youth of 
Humboldt were surrounded by every possible advantage 
which could be given by social position and aristocratic 
birth. His talents had not to strive upwards through op- 
posing poverty and obscurity. But the strength of his 
character is shown in resisting the attractions and tempta- 
tions to a life of luxury and ease, such as his interests com- 
manded, and in devoting himself from earliest youth with 
increasing eagerness and most untiring industry to the cause 
of knowledge, even in spite of bodily weakness. At the 
universities, and up to the close of his academical career, 
the warmth and openness of his character everywhere won 
for him the true and lasting friendship of his fellows. The 
only fault of his earlier life is that of “ conceit and desire of 
reputation,” recorded in a letter written by his brother 
William. Eckermann relates how, meeting with Goethe, the 
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poet said to him, “ Alexander von Humboldt. has been with 
me for some hours this morning. What a man he is! I 
have known him solong, and yet I am ever newly astonished 
at him. One may truly say that in learning he has not 
his equal, and such many-sidedness I have never seen before. 
On whatever subject one may touch he is at home, and over- 
flows with mental treasures.” Of Humboldt in his twenty- 
seventh year Schiller wrote the somewhat harsh opinion, 
afterwards fully: withdrawn: “‘ About Alexander I can give 
no definite opinion ; but I fear, in spite of all his talents 
and restless activity, that-he will never reach any very high 
position in science ; a narrow, inquiet conceitedness seems 
to pervade everything that he does.” 

It is very remarkable that Humboldt, whose leading idea 
throughout life was that of the harmony of all created things, 
should have been perfectly averse to music of any descrip- 
tion: to Wilhelm von Humboldt music was unbearable ; 
Alexander held it to be a “‘calamité sociale.” 

In Paris, after his return from South America, Humboldt’s 
comprehensive and varied occupations were only possible 
with the most rigid allotment and utilization of time; and 
throughout his later life the same daily rule and punctuality 
were maintained. He rose early, at eight o’clock went into 
Paris to an “ impenetrable inner chamber of my friend Arago 
in the basement of the Institute,” to write or study there ; at 
twelve he breakfasted ; then continued his labours till seven 
o’clock, dined, visited the salons of his friends till midnight, 
always a centre of attraction and entertaining and lively 
conversation ; and afterwards again wrote or studied till two 
o'clock in the morning. Most frequently he chose out of 
the way houses, in order to be as little disturbed as possible. 
Towards young aspirants in science Humboldt was espe- 
cially gracious, and very many stories of his practical good- 
will are related. 

A vivid picture of Humboldt in his later life in Berlin is 
given by Bayard Taylor, an American traveller, who visited 
him in November, 1856. Of Humboldt’s personal appear- 
ance, which is scarcely touched upon in other parts of the 
biography, he says :—“ The first impression which Hum- 
boldt’s features makes is that of a great and warm humanity. 
His massive brow, laden with the accumulated knowledge 
of almost a century, inclines forward and shades his breast 
like a ripe ear of corn ; yet when one looks beneath it one 
meets a pair of clear blue eyes, of the innocence and mirth of 
a child’s ; out of these eyes speak the truth-loving nature of 
the man, the undying youth of the heart. .... The first 
look begets confidence, and one feels that he will confide 
in us if we are worthy of his trust. I had approached with 
a naturally distant feeling of reverence, but in five minutes 
I felt that I loved him, and that I could speak as freely as with 
a friend of my own age... He thought as he spoke—without 
trouble. I might compare his nature to the fountain of Vau- 
cluse, or to a calm lake outflowing in a deep river.” ° 

In several of the essays of the concluding volume, which 
treat of the branches of science that Humboldt’s labours 
tended to illusirate and extend, a half apology is made at 
their outset that Humboldt’s knowledge of a. special subject 
was not such as would compare with that of one or other 
of his contemporaries whose life had been devoted to one 
particular science. This is very readily understood, for the 
“system of the world” which Humboldt conceived em- 
braced in its grasp every branch of learning and every 
science—a scheme far beyond the powers of any human 
mind to work out ; but at the same time it may be affirmed 
with confidence that no man has surpassed Humboldt in the 
reach and variety of acquirements which he brought to bear 
on his vast study of the harmony of the universe. 

KEITH JOHNSTON. 








Notes on Scientific Work, 


Geology. 

Footprints in Carboniferous Rocks.—Principal Dawson has de- 
scribed (Amer. Four. of Science, January, 1873, 16) some footprints which 
occur in great abundance in dark coloured flagstones of the millstone 
grit at McKay’s Head, Nova Scotia. These he refers to the genera 
Protichnites, Owen, Rusichnites, Diplichnites, and Rabdichnites, Dawson, 
and Arenicolites, Salter. Of Protichnites two species -are described, ?. 
Carbonarius and Acadicus. The former appear to have been produced 
by a small animal allied to the Limulus. Like its ancestors in the Silu- 
rian, it has left no trace of the edges of the carapace, but some very 


‘distinct impressions of a sharp pointed tail, and of several pairs of sharp 


pointed walking feet, the posterior feet having three or four toes. On 
the same slabs occur series of impressions with no tail-marks, and tail- 
marks with but traces of those of the toes. The imprints P. Acadicus 
from the Lower Carboniferous at Horton Bluff were apparently pro- 
duced by a pair of flat organs, crenated at the edges. No remains of 
the animals themselves have yet been found. Many of the cylindrical 
markings which have been described as plants under the names Palgo- 
chorda, Buthotrephis, Paleophycus, Anthrophycus, &c., are believed by 
the author to be worm-burrows, and referred to Avenisolites, specimens 
from the Primordial and Carboniferous rocks having suggested to him’ 
an explanation of their branching or radiate characters. They present 
a central burrow from which the creature probably extended and with- 
drew its body in several directions. To Déplichnites and Raddichnites 
are attributed markings probably produced by the pectoral or ventral 
fins of fishes armed with spines. To the latter he refers the Zophyton, 
Torell, from the Primordial, and considers that, as fish remains are un- 
known in these beds, they may have been caused by the feet or spinous 
tails of swimming crustaceans. 


The Oolites of Northamptonshire.—In a paper communicated to 
the Geological Society on February 5th, Mr. Sharp shows that the 
‘“‘ Lincolnshire Limestone” of Mr. Judd, which occurs between Ketter- 
ing and Stamford, and traverses Rutland and Lincolnshire to Yorkshire, 
and which, being sometimes oolitic in structure, has hitherto been con- 
founded with the Great Oolite Limestone, is really distinct from it, and 
belongs to the Inferior Oolite. Between Northampton and Kettering 
the Great Oolite Limestone in the-surface rock and sections between these 
points exhibit the following order of beds :— 

Great Oolite Limestone 
& pe Upper ee a 
Inferior Oolite Lower Estuarine s 

1 a Ferruginous Beds } Rortheageon Sands 

Upper Lias Clay 
On the eastern escarpment of the Ise valley, one mile east of Ketter- 
ing, the Lincolnshire Limestone makes its appearance as a thin bed in 
the following section :— . 

Great Oolite Limestone 
Upper Estuarine Clays 
Lincolnshire tag rg 
Lower. Estuarine s 
= A Ferruginous Beds } Northampton Sands 

Upper Lias Clay 3 ' 

This is repeated on the western escarpment and in numerous other 
instances, with the occasional addition of the Great Oolite Clay, in 
other escarpments in Northampton and the above-mentioned counties. 
At Weldon the limestone has a thickness of about 30 feet, but thins out 
very rapidly to the eastward, and is not met with in the Nene escarp- 
ment at Oundle. Paleontological, as well as stratigraphical evidence 
goes to prove that the ‘‘ Lincolnshire Limestone ’’ belongs to the series 
of the Inferior Oolites. 


A New Sub-Class of Fossil Birds.—Prof.,Marsh points out (Amer, 
Sour. of Science, February, 1873, 161) some further remarkable charac- 
teristics in the fossil birds with biconcave vertebree from the Kansas Creta- 
ceous Shale. The /chthyornis dispar, Marsh, possesses numerous small, 
well-developed teeth, implanted in sockets in both jaws, and inclined 
more or less backwards. There are twenty in each ramus, the maxillary 
appearing to have contained about the same number. The skull is of 
moderate size, and the lower jaws long and slender, and apparently not 
encased in a horny sheath. The bones of the wings and legs are of - 
ornithic type, the bones of the posterior extremities resembling those of 
swimming birds. Mr. Marsh proposes to establish a new sub-class 
Odontornithes, or Aves Dentate, for the reception of these animals, the 
order receiving the name Jchthyornida. He suggests that the Arche- 
opteryx likewise had teeth and biconcave vertebre ; the elongated tail of 
that bird however serves to distinguish it from the /chthyornide, 

Mammals of the order Dinocerata.—The.Museum of Yale College 
possesses specimens of the remains of many individuals of animals of 
the order Dinocerata from the Eocene beds of Wyoming, and amongst 
them a very complete skull of the species Dinoceras mirabilis, Marsh. 
The Pine de cranial characters exhibited by this specimen, and the 
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efroneous views which have been promulgated relative to the osseous 
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stracture of this group of large mammals have induced Prof. Marsh to 
print a short description of their prominent peculiarities, preliminary to 
a fuller one which is in preparation. The skull is long and narrow, 

ting three separate pairs of horns rising successively above each 

, those of the posterior being supported on an enormous crest con- 
stituted by the great development of the supraoccipital, with the 
parietal and frontal bones. This crest descends rapidly in front of these 
horns, and concludes nearly over the centre of the orbit. The maxil- 
laries, which are very massive, support the second pair. These cores are 
conieal, their summits being obtuse and round, those of the posterior 
being transversely flattened towards the top as if the horns had been 
expanded and perhaps branched. Below are the huge canine teeth, 
resembling those of the walrus, the extremity of the fang being im- 
planted in the base of the horn core. Moreover the maxillaries contain 
six small premolar and molar teeth, and near the end of the nasal bones 
there is a pair of low tubercles which support ‘‘dermal horns.” The 
horn cores are all solid and smooth, giving no indications of a burr. 
Several parts of the skeleton resemble ina remarkable degree that of 
the Proboscidea, but exhibit the following distinctive characters: 1. 
The absence of upper incisors. 2. The presence of canines. 3. The 
presence of horns. 4. The absence of large air cavities in the skull: 
5. Lhe malar bone forms the anterior portion of the zygomatic arch. 
6. Thepresence of large postglenoid processes. 7; A large perforated 
‘Jachrymal, forming the anterior portion of the orbit. 8. A small and 
horizontal narial orifice. 9. Greatly elongated nasal bones. 10. The. 
premaxillaries do not meet the frontals. 11. The lateral and posterior 
cranial crests. 12. The very small molar teeth, and their vertical re- 
placement. 13. The small lower-jaw. 14. The articulation of the 
astragalus with both the navicular and cuboid bones. 15, The absence. 
of a true proboscis. These extraordinary animals were equal in size 
tothe elephant. (Amer. Four. of Science, February, 1873 117.) 


M. Munier-Chalmas announces (Revue Scientifique, 15th February), 
that he has discovered in the eocene travertine of Sézanne a species of 


Vitis similar to certain varieties of the cultivated vine, but more nearly — 


resembling two exotic species, the Asiatie Vitis persica and the American 
Vitis riparia, It will be described in a work, now in’preparation by M. 
Cornu and himself, on the flora and fauna of Sézanne. 


In the current number of the Zeitschrift der deutschen geologischen 
Gesellschaft (Band xxiv., heft 3) Prof. Gustav Rose corrects an impor- 
tant error which occurs in Kosmos. In Band iv., page 468, appears his 
classification of the trachytes, founded on the enclosed crystals observed 
in each variety, and drawn up in 1852 for Humboldt’s use. He arranged 
these rocks in four classes, to which a fifth and sixth, including the 
dolerites and leucitic porphyry, were added by the author of Kosmos. 
These are to be struck out. Ata meeting of the Society, the proceed-' 
ings of which appear in the same part of the Zeitschrift, Prof. Virchow 
exhibited a human, skull of the more rare brachycephalic form, found at 
Démitz in a béd of brown coal and fish remains, at a depth of 28 

feet, or 20 feet below low-water of the Elbe. He considers it the oldest 
prehistoric skull which has been found in North Germany. 

At the anniversary meeting of the Geological Society the Wollaston 
Gold Medal was awarded to Sir Philip Egerton, and, on the first occa- 
sion of its being conferred, the Murchison bronze medal to Mr. W. 
Davies, .of the Geological Department, British Museum. 





Physiology. 

s of the Nerve-Elements in Gasteropoda.—Mr. Solbrig 
has just published an elaborate essay on the histology of the nervous 
system ofthe Gasteropoda, and gives the following.as the conclusions at 
which he has arrived: —1. The ganglion-cells very rarely possess a 
proper membrane ; that of the nucleus, on the other hand, is easily de- 
monstrable. 2. The cell substance consists of an albuminous material, 
through which granules of various size are distributed, sometimes ap- 
parently irregularly, somietimes with-a certain amount of regularity, so 
that after the application of certain re-agents, they present a tendency to 
concentric striation. 3. There are no apolar ganglion-cells in Gastero- 
pods. 4. Most of the cells possess a single process, or are unipolar ; 
bipolar and multipolar cells are comparatively rare, the proportion of 
the latter to the former being as one to eight. Of the unipolar cells 
those predominate the diameters of which do not exceed one ten-thou- 
sandth of a millimeter. 5. The cell processes either run directly into a 
nerve fibre or undergo previous division. In the latter case they either 
give off several branches which do not further divide, or the division is 
continued again and again till they become immeasurably fine. Fibres 
are-occasionally met with, which after a short course break up into a 
brush of fibres. From each of the above kinds of fibres delicate fibrils 
may be given off. 6. In no instance was the anastomosis, or junction of 
two adjoining cells by a direct branch, observed by the author. 7. The 
cell substance, in passing into a fibie, becomes gradually attenuated, or, 
in other words, the fibres arise from the cells by a conical process. In 
some of the bipolar cells fine striz run to the nucleus and nucleoli. 8, 
The nerve fibres of gasteropods have no sheath of schwann. 9. No 


differentiation of the fibre into nerve medulla and axis cylinder can be 
detected. .10.'The nerve fibres are as a whole comparable to the axis 
cylinder of the nerve fibres of vertebrata having the appe ance of a 
homogeneous band in which no fibrillation is in the fresh state visible. 
11. The passage of the processes of the cells into nerve fibres takes 
place either directly, in which case the fibres arise both from the cell 
substance and the nucleus of the cell, or indirectly, and in this instance 


* true primitive fibres spring from an intermediate granulo-fibrous tissue, 


in which the cell processes undergo extremely minute subdivision. 


_The Mode of Termination of Sensory Nerves.—In a paper con ~ 
tained in the Rendiconti del R. Istituto Lombardo (Vol. v.) M. E. Sertoli 
states that he has examined the tactile hairs of the dog and horse by the 
chloride of gold method, and found that in longitudinal sections of the 
tactile hairs very numerous dark violet-coloured nucleated bodies of ir- 
regular stellate or conical form occur between the columnar cells, which 
form the outer layer of the external root-sheath. These bodies give off 
fibrous and frequently varicose processes, which anastomose with each 
other, so as to form a kind of plexus, in each of the meshes of which 
from two to four of the columnar cells of the external root-sheath are 
enclosed. M. Sertoli compares these cells with those found by Langer- 
hans in the stratum malpighii of the skin of man, though they differ 
from them not inconsiderably in number, position, form, and size. In 
the upper half of the hair follicle, however, smaller stellate corpuscles 
occur, which closely correspond with those described by Langerhaus and 
Eberth. Sertoli has succeeded in tracing nerves directly into the larger 
bodies, situated in the external root-sheath ; as yet he has only observed 
them in the tactile hairs of the horse. Sertoli has never been able to 
discover nerves in the papilla of the hair. 

Peptic Action of the Pyloric Glands.—Considerable difference of 
opinion exists among physiologists in regard to the activity of the secre- 
tion formed by the glands of the pyloric region of the stomach. “Fick 
and Friedinger on the one side consider that this secretion has no diges- 
tive properties, whilst Ebstein and Griitzner maintain that it possesses 
in a very high degree the power of converting albumen into peptones. 
V. Wittich has just published, in the last part of Pfliiger’s Archiv, 
(1873, 1) the results of his investigations, which coincide with those of 
Fick. V. Wittich does not think the weight of albumen dissolved can 


be taken as a measure of the amount of pepsin in the fluid, since a dis- - 


proportionately small quantity of pepsin will dissolve a large amount of 
albumen. He is rather disposed ‘to seek in a comparison of the rapi- 
dity of action, a means of estimating the amount of pepsin present, 
the temperature and other conditions being the same in all cases. ‘His 
experiments performed on pigs and rabbits have satisfied him that in 
these animals at least the pyloric-glands furnish no pepsin. 


Amount of Nitrogen in Muscle,—S. L. Schenk in his anatomico— 
physiological observations—has made some experiments on the pro- 
portion of nitrogen contained in flesh, a subject of considerable impor- 
tance in experiments bearing upon the general nutrition of the body. 
He finds that the amount varies with the quantity of water, or the suc- 
culency of the tissue, the amount of fat which it contains, and the quan- 
tity of connective tissue that is mingled with the muscle. The first two 
factors can be readily removed by drying and maceration with ether, 
but the third is not easy to estimate or remove. When present in con- 
siderable quantity it largely increases the amount of nitrogen apparently 
contained in the flesh, for from experiments made on connective tissue 
taken from the fascize of muscles, from the periosteum of long bones, 
from the pericardium, and the external coat of the arteries, and from the 
mesentery, he finds that the amount-of nitrogen is no less than 5 per 
cent, and in muscJe rich in connective tissue 3°76 and 3°92 per cent. 
These numbers considerably exceed Voit’s average of 3°4 per cent., and 
we lead to erroneous conclusions in regard to its value as an article 
of diet. 


The Effect of Suppressing the Excretion of the Skin.—It is well 
known that if a rabbit or other small animal be shaved, and the skin 
be painted over with some material impervious to gases or vapours, 
death will soon ensue. The subject has recently been investigated by 
M. N. Socoloff, at Prof. Botkin’s Laboratory, in St. Petersburg, and 
he gives the following of the results he has obtained in a provisional com- 
munication to the Centralblatt fiir die medicinische Wissenschaften (1872, 
No. 44):—1. A few hours before death the animals experimented on 
exhibited clonic or intermittent, and tetanic or persistent cramps and 
convulsions in various groups of muscles, whilst the temperature in the 
rectum fell to a considerable extent. 2, Even wrapping the animal 
in cotton wool failed to produce any material increase in the tempera- 
ture of the intestine, or delay death. 3. Inhalation of oxygen was 
equally powerless in preserving life. 4. Ulcers arising from deep-seated 
extravasations were found in thestomach. 5. Albumen made its appear- 
ance in the urine shortly after the animal had been varnished. 6. Some 
of the animals were covered with inert substances, like gelatine and 
gum, while others were painted with a varnish of asphalt in oil of 
turpentine ; in all cases diffuse parenchymatous inflammation of the 





kindneys was observed, sometimes accompanied by enlargement of the 
cell elements, and sometimes by fatty degeneration of them. 
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Botany. 


The Fertilization of Grasses.—Hildebrand has published an im- 
portant paper on an exceedingly careful series of observations on this 
subject in the Monatsbericht der Akad. der Wissenschaften 2u Berlin for 
September and October, 1872. The agent of fertilization in all grasses, 
except those few the flowers of which never open, is the wind ; insects 
appear to play no partin it. With this object the pollen grains are 
very fine-grained and smooth, so that they are at once dispersed by a 
breath of air ; the filaments are usually not stiff, but versatile, and the 
Stigma is either feathery or otherwise presents a large surface with 
numerous indentations, in which the pollen is easily lodged. These con- 
trivances render cross-fertilization inevitable ; and while self-fertilization 
is in most cases not absolutely prevented, it is generally rendered very 
difficult. Previous observers had considered that self-fertilization must 
take place, because they had, in a large number of cases, never observed 
the flower open ; this arose, however, from a want of close observation, 
the fact being that the flower does almost invariably open, but often re- 
mains so only for a very short time, and frequently only at a particular 
period of the day, which varies in different species. The weather also ap- 
pears to exercise a very marked influence on the mode of fertilization in 


grasses ; many species which are ordinarily self-fertilized never opening - 


their flowers when the weather is cold and rainy, and being in such circum- 
stances necessarily self-fertilized. Hildebrand then takes up in detail 
the various modifications of the sexual organs found in grasses. Dicecious 
grasses are very rare, the only certainly known kinds being two species 
of Spinifex, described by Engelmann in America. Moncecious grasses 
are more common, the relative positions of the male and female flowers 
presenting a differences ; there are also a number of poly- 
gamous species. Of grasses with hermaphrodite flowers, a few are 
protogynous and hence necessarily cross-fertilized ; and among these is 
the sweet vernal grass Anthoxanthum odoratum. In by far the larger 
number of grasses, however, the male and female organs are developed 
at the same time, and special contrivances are displayed for ensuring 
cross-fertilization. In the rye Secale cereale, the position of the organs 
is such that a part of the pollen from one flower must almost necessarily 
fall on the stigma of another flower. Inthe wheat each separate flower 
remains open only for an extremely short time, the glumes separate from 
one another suddenly, the anthers immediately protruding, and at once 
opening and discharging the whole of their pollen, only about one-third 
of their pollen falling on the stigma of its own flower, the remainder being 
dispersed through the air, and the whole of this process not occupying 
more than half a minute.- In most of these cases the stigma remains 
receptive only for a very short period, and then dies, while in others the 
stigma remains in a receptive condition till long after the anthers have 
ot off, and then must necessarily be open to the access of foreign 
pollen. In comparatively few cases the natural contrivances appear 
to favour self- rather than cross-fertilization ; this is the case in Avena 
sativa and Hordeum vulgare; in both these cases the majority of the 
flowers never open, and are therefore necessarily self-fertilized ; there 
appear, however, in almost all cases to be a small number of flowers, 
often arranged in one or two separate rows, which do open, and there- 
fore may introduce occasional cross-fertilization. It is probable that 
the same species behaves differently in relation to its arrangements for 
fertilization under different circumstances of climate, while species very 
nearly related to one another exhibit phenomena which offer a marked 
contrast. 


Flora of Europe during the Upper Eocene.—The Count de 
Saporta has given in the Annales des Sciences Naturelles for September, 
1872, a critical view of the state of our knowledge of this period of 
fossil botany with more especial reference to the materials derived from 
the gypseous beds of Aix in Provence. He expresses with perfect justice 
a strong opinion as to the unsoundness of the methods pursued by many 
industrious workers in this subject. Their determinations seem to have 
been checked by no feeling of responsibility, and to have been guided 
merely by individual caprice. F entary remains have been referred 
to genera on analogical grounds so slight that it is impossible to seizé 
their bearing. He maintains as an essential condition for arriving at 
sound conclusions that the ancient flora must be studied in regard to its 
continuity with the flora of the present time. The relationship of the 
tertiary vegetation of Europe with that now existing in other countries 
is becoming intelligible. Its relations in different directions, while 
poeta from period to period, lie within an area of which it will be 
possible in the future to assign the limits at any given epoch. Indeed 
In certain cases this can already be done. 

Eocene Europe was a tropical country as much sai generis as Central 
Africa or the Indian Archipelago. To restore the elements of its vege- 
tative physiognomy we must go to regions which have been less influ- 
enced than Europe has been by change of climate, and which conse- 

uently have preserved plants which it has lost. From what the 

rontiers retain it will be possible to reconstruct the flora of the central 
area. But De Saporta justly condemns the attempt to identify in 
Europe types of vegetation belonging to regions extremely distant from 
the centre. To introduce into it Méelastomacea, the antarctic beeches, 





and the Australian Zfacris—as Unger has done on the strength of a 
single inconclusive leaf—is to wantonly risk the reputation of a branch 
of science with a great future before it. Fortunately the process has 
sometimes brought its ‘own refutation ; two plants described by Unger 
from Radoboj—one being referred to a tropical American genus—were 
roved by an Aix specimen to be parts of one and the same plant, 
an a quite different affinity. As to identifications with Australian 
plants, De Saporta believes that the vegetation of Australia has per- 
sisted from a remote antiquity with little and that the eocene 
European flora exhibited a certain parallelism without implying 
that it was derived. Mr. Bentham, from an examination ‘of the 
whole question, believes that the possession by many eocene leaves of 
a general character which is now “more frequent in Australia than 
elsewhere,” proves, ‘“not any genetic affinity with Australian races, 
but some similarity of causes producing similarity of adaptive characters. | 
(Address, Linn. Soc., 1870, p. 17.) De Saporta accepts the Proteacee, 
from Aix, though none appear to beindubitable determinations. - 

A new source of error in fossil botany is confessed with laudable 
frankness. An ingenious person employed himself in imprinting 
leaves with a greasy ink upon pieces of stone which were aft 
etched with an acid. This brought out the nervation and outline of 
the leaf with a brown colour and in slight relief. De Saporta named 
ten such specimens, which he now of course withdraws. He declares 
that the forgeries are easily to be detected. It is to be hoped that this 
is so; the method certainly looks as if it would be dangerously success- 
ful. There is a perverse malignity in adding fresh pitfalls to a subject 
in which Nature has already done her best to baffle. These forgeries 
afford a curious test of the value of the interpretations, and it must be 
admitted that they show no very serious error except in the case— 
intelligible enough—where a speciés of maple was fronded on the 
‘impression of a small vine-leaf. 

The fossil flora of Aix numbers 250 species—Monocotyledons and 
Dicotyledons bearing about the same proportion as at the present. The 
vegetation was principally arborescent, with few herbaceous species, and 
if one may judge from negative evidence like that of Borneo, it was poor 
in Composita. The principal families were such as characterize tropical 
vegetation, especially Indian—LZdenacea, Anacardiace, Sapindacee, Ster- 
cahacea, Legumionsa, &c. The affinities of the ancient gypseous vege- 
tation in respect of generic types, general facies, and composition with 
that of India and the Indian Archipelago, China, the fy: sce and 
Japan at the present day are in perfect accordance with the theory that 
these regions P xc the shores of an ancient nummulitic sea, extending 
from Morocco to Japan, and entirely comprised in the tropical zone of 
the eocene world, which extended to the 35th parallel. Besides its rela- 
tion to South Eastern Asia, the Aix flora exhibits, according to De 
Saporta, a strong affinity with that of Africa, lying between Abyssinia 
and the Cape. 

After the end of the eocene, European climate gradually became more 
severe. The flora of GEningen, belonging to the upper miocene, is only 
sub-tropical. Some sub-tropical forms still lingered on into the lower 
pliocene, as we know from the neighbourhood of Lyons. 

As to the annual distribution of climate, De Saporta follows the 
example of Heer with regard to CEningen, and deduces with more in- 

enuity than certainty, an alternation of dry and rainy seasons, during the 
first | which trees cast their foliage as they do now during winter with 
us, but from a different cause, namely cold. 
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History. 


Letters and Life of Francis Bacon. By James Spedding. Vol. 
VI. London: Longmans. 1872. 


“Honour,” says Lord Bacon, in those Essays which so 
thoroughly give the outline and proportions of his own 
mind and character, “hath three things in it ; the vantage 
ground to do good ; the approach to kings and principal 
persons ; the raising of a man’s own fortunes.” The great 
philosopher’s climax will perhaps supply the key to the 
line of action taken by him in public affairs during that 
section of his life which, beginning in July, 1616, and 
closing with the year 1618, is the subject matter of Mr. 
Spedding’s sixth volume. Opening with the rise of Villiers 
to the peerage, it follows the upward course of Bacon’s own 
fortunes in sequence to those of the favourite. On March 
7th, 1616-7, Bacon received the Great Seal with-the title 
of Lord Keeper, a title exchanged for the higher rank of 
Chancellor in the following January at a great banquet given 
by Buckingham on the occasion of having himself received 
his patent of Marquis as a new year’s gift from James. In 
July, 1618, Bacon was created Baron Verulam. This volume 
gives the history of the most prosperous and the busiest 
period of his-career. Arrived at an eminence which afforded 
full scope for his unwearied industry and transcendent 
powers, he set himself to fulfil all the demands of his great 
place with the strong energy of a man to whom, as he him- 
self justly says, “the duties of life are more than life.” Not 
only this, but, small margin for other activity as the claims 
of that office, so strictly fulfilled, could have left him, one of 
the most valuable of his occasional works, his proposition 
for a digest of laws embracing the reform of the whole juris- 
prudence of England, belongs to the months between June, 
1616, and March, 1616-7. 

The leading events of English history, as well as those of 
Bacon’s own biography, during this period are already so 
familiar that the points open to discussion in this volume 
mainly consist of the editor’s own views of a series of well- 
known facts, with the light in which those facts are set under 
his comments. As examples of Mr. Spedding’s treatment in 
this kind we may select the remarks upon the Spanish Match, 
those upon the execution of Ralegh, and the explanations 
offered touching Bacon’s personal relations towards James 
and Buckingham during the time that he held the Great Seal. 
The first question, that of the Spanish Marriage, is handled 
with that consummate ability which wee might expect from 
a writer who has given such ample proof that he possesses 
in a high degree the necessary qualifications for a task so 
difficult as a special monograph of Bacon. We may add 
that.here, as elsewhere, in his justification of -the Lord 
Keeper’s conduct, not only has Mr. Spedding hit upon the 
very arguments with which the great lawyer might himself 
have defended both that piece of State policy, and his own 





action in veering round to sanction it, but that his conclusions 
are drawn with a force and dexterity which may suggest 
Bacon’s own powers of special pleading as reflecting them- 
selves in his biographer. Only, were*the conditions pro- 
pounded by Mr. Spedding as favourable to the Spanish 
Marriage at all possible in that age, as they might be possible 
in our own? For what was the real situation? James had 
from the outset of his reign set himself up before the eyes of 
Europe as the mainstay and pillar of Protestantism. So far 
as words went, the King of England stood out as the cham- 
pion of Lutheranism in Germany, giving proof of his sincerity 
by a tyrannical anti-Catholic policy in Ireland, by enforcing 
drastic penal laws against English Catholics in violation of 
his promises made before he came to the throne. Spain, 
on the other hand, was not only a great Catholic power, 
but informed with a spirit ardently militant and propa- 
gandist ; her sovereign pledged equally by strong religious 
feeling and close family ties to help forward the Catholic re- 
action inGermany then organizing under Ferdinand of Austria 
and Maximilian of Bavaria. In-view of these circumstances 
could a close alliance between the royal houses of Eng- 
land and Spain have been anything better than a monstrous 
paradox, at once revolting to common-sense and dis- 
paraging to the honour of this country? Although in 
the national resistance to the Spanish Marriage there 
was doubtless a strong infusion of unreasoning fanaticism, 
there was also at bottom a strong and wholesome sense 
of national honour. Even had the amount of religious 
toleration such an alliance involved been reciprocal, the 
English people could hardly have borne it. But, its re- 
jection being certain, no demand for equal toleration was 
made to the Court of Madrid. Other grounds for dissatis- 
faction apart, this in itself would have involved the King, 
had he actually carried out his purpose, in endless and 
hopeless complications with his subjects. Fact-proof in his 
supreme wisdom, Bacon’s master was entirely blind to signs 
of the times which would have been easily interpreted by 
any clear-sighted statesman. Bacon himself was not blind. 
At first he had openly condemned the project, and had 
honestly expressed his sentiments to the King. But after- 
wards, when James, anxious to secure the dowry, showed 
himself bent upon its accomplishment, and formally sub- 
mitted the scheme to a chosen number of councillors of 
whom the Attorney-General was one, deliberately quashing 
his persorial scruples, he became an active and useful in- 
strument of the royal pleasure. As we have said, Mr. 
Spedding's defence of this inconsistency is most carefully 
elaborated. But unfortunately the effect of the editor’s 
justification is considerably marred by a paragraph imme- 
diately following it, which reads like a revelation of the true 
cause for Bacon’s change of tactics :— 

“ The part which he took in this déliberation (a conference of the 
Commissioners for the Marriage, March 7th, 1616-7) was probably his 
last service as Attorney-General. On the 5th of March, the Lord 
Chancellor, who had long been begging to be relieved from the cares of 
office, succeeded at last in inducing the King to accept his resignation. 


He was allowed to deliver up the Great Seal on the 6th, and on the 7th 
it was given, with the title of Lord Keeper, to Bacon.” P. 151. 


Here we see Bacon at last grasping the splendid prize, on 
which doubtless his heart had long been set. That prize was 
his by just right. Great learning, legal acuteness, and splen- 
did genius—all these qualities constituted him the man in the 
whole kingdom best fitted for that office. And yet the ques- 
tion presents itself; Would a servant of James who had dared 
to cross any cherished plan of his master’s have achieved that 
elevation solely in right of high qualifications; would the 
Great Seal at that particular juncture have passed into 
Bacon’s hands had he, not shown himself servilely willing 
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to sacrifice on a great political question both his personal 
honour and the honour of England ? 

Upon another point, that of the nécessity for Ralegh’s 
execution, Mr. Spedding’s exhaustive and masterly summary 
of the facts should, we think, close all controversy. With our 
present knowledge of the circumstances it is clear that 
Ralegh was guilty of freebooting, and that, being guilty, his 
punishment was by the law of nations a righteous act. Mr. 
Spedding appears anxious to clear the King in this unfortu- 
nate business, and holds him blameworthy only in refusing, 
against the advice of his Council, to let proceedings against 
Ralegh be taken in a court thrown open, partially at least, 
to the public. Mr. Gardiner, on the other hand, strongly 
insists upon the King’s culpability in countenancing an 
enterprise which might bring on hostilities with Spain with- 
out having procured trustworthy information respecting the 
course of Spanish colonization in Guiana. This charge Mr. 
Spedding passes over in silence, contenting himself with 
criticising a hyperbolical phrase employed by Mr. Gardiner. 
Again, too, can James be any way justified in the matter of 
granting a dangerous commission to a convicted traitor—a 
man in the eye of the law civilly dead? Had the King, 
acting with common-sense and common generosity, granted 
Ralegh a free pardon before despatching him in quest of 
a gold mine, the issue of the affair might have been less 
deplorable. He could then have been legally put upon 
his trial for the outrage committed at St. Thomé, and the 
people would have acquiesced in his execution as an act of 
justice. But, blunderingly as the matter was conducted, 
could Ralegh have seemed to them other than a great and 
brave Englishman brought to the block through a machinery 
of legal fence and quibble, and this solely in propitiation of 
a detested foreign power? Much of Mr. Spedding’s ingenious 
and elaborate argument for James’s Government leads up to 
a vindication of the famous despatch after Ralegh’s execu- 
tion, charging the English ambassador at Madrid to let the 
Spaniards know that, able man as Ralegh was “to have 
done his Majesty service, if he should have been pleased to 
employ him; yet to give them content he hath not spared 
him, when by preserving him, he might have given great 
satisfaction to his subjects, and had at his command as useful 
a man as served any prince in Christendom.” Words like 
these, we venture to think, stahd out from editorial comments 


in open and honest distinctness. They offer their own" 


“true and natural interpretation,” and refuse to*be read in 
any other light. That letter, which has stirred the indigna- 
tion of all English historians of the transaction, surely goes 
far to justify the bitter popular feeling at the time. If mere 
justice were dealt to a criminal, what need for this abject 
protest ; if complaisance to a foreign power did really help on 
the catastrophe, in Ralegh’s death, however justifiable in itself, 
was not the honour and dignity of England actually prostrated 
to the vengeance of Spain? It is noteworthy that Bacon, 
who took the chief part in framing the Declaration put forth 
by Government to justify the execution, has in his corres- 
pondence during Ralegh’s trial kept strict silence upon the 
matter. 

Bacon’s conception of the “approach to kings and 
principal persons” as an essential component of honour 
is illustrated in mournful wise by his own correspondence 
with James and the favourite—a set of lefters which, taken 
as a whole, irresistibly bring to mind the verdict passed 
upon the political correspondence of a great ancient,— 
one who, like our great modern, so completely fascinates the 
imagination through the splendour of his intellect that we 
can hardly accept him as the adroit flatterer and slippery 
statesman which stands revealed in his political letters. 
What has been said of Cicero justly applies to Bacon: had 








that part of his correspondence been reduced to tinder, the 
loss to posterity would have been so much gain to his 


-Teputation. Never surely was terse and compact English, 


with a native elevation of style, put to such servile use as by 
James’s Lord Keeper. Flattery was perhaps inevitable ; no 
man could have approached the King without paying tribute 
in that base but current coin of the age. But these letters 
betray a meanness of spirit which goes deeper than ‘formal 
complaisance. They give the terms upon which Bacon was 
willing to keep Court favour ; when, too, he had happened to 
take the wrong side in Coke’s matrimonial quarrel and that 
favour was in consequence withdrawn, they exhibit him suing 
for its recovery with abject: and slavish submission; they 
reveal him straining his legal dexterity to the utmost for 
the purpose of enriching-the favourite and the favoyrite’s 
creatures ; they show him in so flagrant a matter as Mompes- 
son’s monopoly-patent making no stand whatever against an 
enormous abuse, but only anxious to secure himself against 
undivided blame by procuring that it should “pass other 
judgments than his own.” But the dishonour culminates in 
that portion of the correspondence which throws light upon 
what Mr. Spedding mildly terms “ Buckingham’s bad habit” 
of tampering with Bacon’s decisions in his own Court of 
Chancery. The Chancellor had surely enough worldly 
sagacity to know how pernicious must be the constant in- 
terference of an omnipotent minister of the Crown in causes 
actually under legal discussion ; to know that in being sub- 
jected to such interference not only was his judicial position 
dangerously compromised, but that his judicial integrity 
might at any time give way under too strong a pressure. 
To enlighten him upon this article of professional ethics 
he surely stood in no need of a code either of official 
honour or of personal morality in advance of his age. 
To us it seems that he yielded on so vital a point as he 
yielded on others, simply because only at that price could 
he keep Court favour ; because only through that favour, 
and not through his high personal merits, could he hold 
the “vantage ground to do good” in public service 
of his country which he sincerely loved, and other things 
which it is to be feared he loved as well, if not better—office 
with its train of show and glitter, its “much ado and a 
great deal of world,” which he mentions so complacently to 
Buckingham ; those riches of which he has elsewhere written 
in the fulness of his own sad experience that they are the 
impedimenta and hindrances to virtue. After all, with all his 
compliances,it is doubtful whether Bacon even in these years of 
his life, when outwardly he stands high in his master’s good- 
will, had in reality achieved more than a hollow and heartless 
show of royal favour. Signs are not wanting here, though 
we have not space to point them out, that James, while he 
availed himself of his Chancellor’s genius, secretly recoiled 
from it in that mingled disturbance and irritation which, as 
Coleridge finely remarks, contact with genius excites in 
natures too mean and too self-centred to be capable of true 
homage before it. This, we think, will explain the King’s 
frequent attitude of self-assertion; the barely concealed 
jealousy which prompts him to thwart Bacon at every turn 
with his own petty and peddling interference, and, whenever 
occasion offers, his eager willingness to humble his illustrious 
servant. ; 

Bacon’s conception of honour is, as we have seen, purely 
material. It may be justly defined as worldly prosperity at 
its highest pitch. Montesquieu’s ideal of honour in a servant 
of the Crown is, on the other hand, strictly ethical. He 
considers loyal and strict obedience to the Prince as 
one of its main elements. This proposition the English 
philosopher would doubtless have been ready to accept. 
But we question whether he would have as readily followed 
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the Frenchman when he insists-upon the statesman’s honour 
in a finer sense ; that quality which taking, as he says, the 
form of high and heroic courage, withstands the commands 
of the sovereign whenever those commands clash with the 
supreme law of conscience and of personal integrity. For, 
after all that could fairly have been said in Bacon’s behalf, 
has been said by so.able an advocate as Mr. Spedding, we 
must still hold that at the essence of his character there was 
a fatal incapacity for this fine sense of honour. More than’ 
one man among Bacon’s predecessors in office had given 
signal examples of the virtue. Within his own century the 
Chancellor of Henry VIII., obeying its inspiration, had 
stripped himself of power and place, and so doing, left 
his name a glory on a dark page of English history ; lack- 
ing that inspiration, the Chancellor of James I. set at barter 
against power and place the nobility of his own soul, and so 
doing, left his great name a focus for the meanness and the 
baseness of one of its most shameful pages. 
GEORGE WarInNé. 





Historical Sketches by J.H. Newman, D.D. 2 vols. 


London. 1872. : 
Dr. NEwMaN told us in the preface to his Occasional Verses 
that he included everything he had written because he found 
himself unable to estimate the comparative value of different 
pieces. Perhaps he would justify the publication of the 
present collection upon a similar principle, and it is certainly 
curious that such a wide diversity of positive substantial 
worth in the matter should co-exist with such -an uniform 
excellence of manner. .One great charm of Dr. Newman’s 
writings is that he looks at all things by the same light—a 
light which he carries with him and holds as he pleases; the 
light is always clear and always pleasant to the eyes, but 
there is less certainty about the importance of the objects it 
shows and of the side (or corner) of them which it happens 
to fall upon. The result of this uncertainty is a sort of 
_ unteality; the writer's view is coherent and plausible, it might 
almost be said to be reasonably well established, and yet, 
taking it as a whole, it is more or less out of relation to the 
principal facts; sometimes it is not even inconsistent with 
them, it simply leaves them out. Perhaps the extremest 
instance of this is the series of papers on “ Convocation,” re- 
printed from the British Magazine. The writer is much 
more in earnest about the indecorum of priests resisting 
bishops than about the turpitude of bishops playing into the 
hands of a latitudinarian ministry; and when he comes to 
discuss the burning question of the relation of Convocation 
to the Crown, he winds up with the decision that the purely 
apostajical power of the Church is still intact—that in matters 
merely ecclesiastical she still exercises a concurrent jurisdic- 
tion, ¢,g., in the so-called Spiritual Courts, though it is an 
anomaly that the power of excommunication should rest 
with them, and consequently the writer has “no wish to 
contend that the existing state of the law is in every part 
as consistent as the theory of it is just.” The fact is that 
when Dr. Newman had compiled a trustworthy account of 
the history of the quarrel he did not care to help his readers 
to understand the actual state of the question—-he preferred 
to give them something which was safe and edifying for them 
as Churchmen to think about it. Again, the paper on 
“ Medizeval Oxford ” is beautifully written, but it is written 
exclusively in the interest of the thesis that Oxford is a 
“survival ” from the Middle Ages, and ifshe is to be true to 
‘herself must always remain old-fashioned and appear behind- 
hand. Here of course there is some excuse for a parti pris, 
though we believe, as a matter of fact, that Laud’s energetic 
organization of the university has had more to do with its 
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conservatism than the number of colleges which can be 
proved to be transformed or resuscitated monasteries. It is 
difficult to form any conclusion about the beautiful fragment 
on the “ Northmen and Normans in England and Ireland,” 
except that its incompleteness is a reason for regretting that 
the writer suddenly ceased to be editor of the Rambler. The 
parallel between Ireland and England as the most civilized 
portions of Christendom until they were attacked by the 
Northmen is very suggestive ; it is founded on unquestionable 
data, but it leaves one large class of facts altogether in the . 
background. Wecan hardly doubt that society in Gaul and 
the Rhineland was still much more highly organized than it 
was in England under the Heptarchy, when Alcuin was less 
illiterate than any man Charlemagne could find in his own 
dominions to preside over the School of the Palace. -And it 
is surely a hazardous inference that Ireland as a whole was 
more civilized than England as a whole in the eleventh 
century because slaves were exported to Bristol from Ireland. 
Apprentices, who did not practically differ from slaves, and 
even political prisoners, were exported to the plantations in 
the seventeenth and even in the eighteenth century : does 
this prove that America and the West Indies were more 
civilized than England? And it might bea further question 
whether it is the most important point we want to know 
about the Norman conquests of both islands, whether the 
Holy See was justified in sanctioning them, though of course 
it is a fair point that if there was justification for either there 
was justification for both, and that of the two the Norman 
conquest of England produced far more immediate suffering 
than the Norman conquest of Ireland. But it is a one-sided 
statement that it was the Tudor, not the Plantagenet, that 
begun the Iron Age of Ireland. No-doubt up to the Re- 
formation the natives were able to assimilate the conquerors, 
and afterwards they were only able to brutalize them; no 
doubt till then the Irish retained at least one privilege—their 
conquerors only made them miserable in ways that they 
could understand ; but for all that they were miserable. The 
Burkes and the Geraldines and the rest were content to ad- 
minister Irish institutions; but they administered them 
badly—the people had to support all the burdens of govern- 
ment, and they received hardly any of its benefits. There 
was a constant appeal to the English crown from the suffer- 
ing Commons both English and Irish; they entreated, and 
always ‘in vain, that the Lord Paramount would give them the 
benefit of law and order. Though the later conquests did far 
more to break down Irish civilization than to set up English; 
though the material development of even the English colony 
was seriously hampered by ‘the jealousy of the mother 
country, it can hardly be doubted, if we compare the 
eighteenth century with the fifteenth, that relatively as well 
as positively the land had become less poor in becoming less 
Irish. 

The greater part of the first volume is taken up with a re- 
print of the series of letters on university matters which 
appeared in the Gazette of the University of which Dr. 
Newman was rector when he wrote them, and were published 
in 1856 under the title of “ Office and Work of Universities,” 
The title has been altered in the present edition to “ Rise 
and Progress of Universities,” which the writer regards as 
more accurate ; and perhaps it is as accurate a title as could 
be given to-what is really a series of considerations drawn 
from the experience of all previous universities for the en- 
‘couragement and guidance’ of the Catholic University of 
Dublin. The book contains a great deal of clear and brilliant 
writing ; the best bit in it is the report which the agent of a 
London_ company might make if sent out to prospect in 
Attica. One idea runs through all the book, that the essence 





of an university is teachers who can attract learners} that 
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everything else—-degrees, endowments, discipline, the colle- 
giate system—is in a sense secondary ; they may be neces- 
sary to the integrity of the university, to its well-being, but 
not to its being. This suggests more than one observation. 
The writer does not give nearly weight enough to the fact 
that universities were once a necessity of knowledge, and 
now are only a luxury. Knowledge can exist and increase 
without them, though an enthusiast might maintain that it 
can reach a more exquisite perfection in them than else- 
where. He seems to suppose it possible for universities to 
maintain themselves without material inducements of any 
kind ; it was possible once—experience shows that it is not 
possible now. Again, the ideal relation between colleges 
and universities, between tutors and professors, is attractively 
sketched ; but the writer stops short of the question, Who 
is to attend the professors’ lectures if all students are to be 
members of colleges, prepared for their arts’ degree by 
college tutors? It would be unreasonable to compare his 
account of the transformation of medizval education with 
M. Rénan’s in Averrhoes etl Averrhoisme, or to insist too much 
on the indistinctness with which he slurs over the contrasts 
which existed between the Athens of Socrates and the 
Athens of Cicero, and even between the Athens of Eunapius 
and the Athens of Proclus. 

As might be expected from his position, Dr. Newman lays 
great stress on the action of the Holy See in fostering uni- 
versity education. The point he selects for special eulogy 
is the readiness of popes, among the most pressing em- 
barrassments of the present, to provide for a distant future. 
No doubt they have always been ready to give such plans a 
thoughtful sanction ; sometimes the injtiative has been their 
own ; in either case when the plans have succeeded their 
successors have always been there, and probably they always 
will be, to claim the credit of the success, and this of itself 
gives them a great advantage over other founders and bene- 
factors ; and the plans have succeeded quite often enough to 
make the characteristic an useful one, but it is certainly not 
a proof, to outsiders it is hardly a presumption of any super- 
natural insight in its possessors. 

There is another instance of the same subjective way of 
looking at things in the very striking lecture on the “ Pope 
and the Turk :” the perpetual appeal to Christendom against 
the Turk and the Turk only, not against the Saracen, not 
against the Tartar, kept up without intermission from St. 
Gregory VII. to St. Pius V., undeniably makes a subject for 
a very telling and impressive picture, and it need not be 
said that Dr. Newman treats it like a master. If we could 
regard it as exclusively addressed to Roman Catholics there 
would be nothing more to be said. Other readers have a 
right to remember that the Turks were the first Mahometan 
power which seriously impeded pilgrimage to the Holy 
Places, that afterwards they were the only Mahometan power 
which menaced the establishments of Western Christendom 
in the Levant, that the Popes preached many other Crusades, 
and that the Western powers tried the experiment fairly 
before they gave it up as too hard for their resources and 
their virtue, and lastly, that the Popes themselves were 
very far from making the Holy War the sole or the chief 
object of their administration. 

The whole series of the lectures upon the Turks is at 
bottom simply a marvellous four de force. The-Crimean 
war had just made the Turks a subject of general thought, 
so Dr. Newman read up all the French and English autho- 
rities upon their history and their relation to Europe, com- 
pressed the result into a readable and intelligible form with 
a mastery less ostentatious than Gibbon’s and hardly less 
astonishing, and proceeded to distil from the whole the 
maximum of sufficient reasons for thinking ill of them and 
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hardly wishing well to the. The main thesis of the book 
is that the Turks are a Tartar tribe who have intruded them- 
selves into Europe, where as might be expected they have 
done nothing but mischief, and whence they will be cer- 
tainly and justly expelled as irreclaimable barbarians. - It 
would be unreasonable to complain of the writer for not 
recognizing that there has always been a comparatively 
sedentary population in Turkestan, and that Central Asia 
has never been wholly abandoned to Nomads. Still even if 
we assume that this population was purely Aryan, the Turkish 
race must have been much affected by intermarriages before 
they crossed the Oxus, and granting the Turks to have been 
pure Mongols it is probable that the mixture of race 

more to do with the disappearance of their ugliness than 
even the delightful climate of Sogdiana. But the Turks were 
to bear the whole blame of the devastation of Greece and 
Asia Minor (and of the ‘Danubian Principalities, where no 
Turk has ever settled), and accordingly their Tartar 
origin is insisted upon again and again. It is hardly neces- 
sary to point out that Greece was ruined before the Turks 
set foot in it, that even_in Asia Minor the population had 
been thinned by Byzantine fiscal oppression, and by the 
excessive estates of the nobility, to say nothing of the 
desolating slave-hunts of the Caliphs, long before the in- 
vasion of Alp Arslan, and that Mr. Finlay is not alone in 
attributing the rapid progress of the Osmanlis under the 
first sultans to the fact that the peaceable and industrious 
population found it easier to thrive under their rule than 
under the decrepit despotism of the Palzologi. Again, it 
was certainly relevant to the writer’s thesis that 2,500 Turks 
thought it quite natural in the sixteenth century to be routed 
by 500 musqueteers ; but he should have remembered that in 
the fifteenth Mahomet the Second had had the most for- 
midable artillery in Europe. And as the order of Janissaries 
had become hereditary long before their extinction, it is hard 
that Mahmoud should be charged by implication with the 
guilt of the apostacy of the victims of his massacres. - 

The essay on Cicero, which was written in haste for the 
Encyclopaedia Metropolitana nearly fifty years ago, presents 
with a good deal of delicacy and feeling what were then 
the accepted facts about his life and writings; the most 
remarkable points about it are the decision with which his 
admiring biographer sacrifices his reputation as a states- 
man, and a passage in which the Latin language is appre- 
ciated with a somewhat extreme severity. The other article 
contributed to the Encyclopedia, on. Apollonius of Tyana, 
treats his personality just fully enough to show that it was 
not written exclusively in support of the easy thesis that the 
romance of Philostorgius does not affect the credibility of 
the canonical gospels. The remainder of the volime is 
taken up with the polemical chapters of the Church of the 
Fathers here printed separately under the title “ Primitive 
Christianity.” They are vigorously written, and it is a triumph 
for the writer that their substance already seems hackneyed. 
The section on Jovinian and other pseudo-Protestants of 
the fourth century is amusing still. G. A. Stmcox. 





Intelligence. 


M. Nasilievsky has published in the Russian Jqurnal of the Ministry 
of Instruction a historical article on the relations between Byzantium 
and the Petchenegs. 

The Annual of the Polish Society of History and Literature in Paris 
re-appears after an interval of three years, It is at present published by 
the house Zupanski, of Posen. Among other interesting matter it con- 
tains the correspondence of Stanislaus A tus, from 1784 to 1792, 


and the correspondence of Joachim Lelewel with Charles Sienkiewicz. 

One of the most interesting of recent publications relating to Slavonic 
history is that of the Fontes Rerum Bohemicarum. Three numbers — 
have already appeared, containing the lives of the saints in the original 
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text with a translation in Bohemian. Of a similar character are the 
Reliquia tabularum terre regni Bohemia, of which five numbers have 
a in quarto, and the Regesta diplomatica nec non epistolaria 


ie et Moravie. Both these collections are edited by M. Emler, 


conservator of the archives of the city of Prague. 





New Publications. 

BaGrHoT, W- Physics and Politics, (International Series IT). King. 

Beer, A. Friedrich der Grosse u. Van Swieten. Leipzig: Duncker u. 
Humblot. 

BRESSLAU, Dr. Jahrbiicher der deutschen Geschichte unter Heinrich 
II: Leipzig: Duncker u. Humblot. 

DIE PREUSSISCHE EXPEDITION NACH OsT-ASIEN, nach amtlichen 
Quellet. Mit 1 Karte. “III. Bd. Berlin: Decker. 

FoONTES RERUM AUSTRIACARUM. 2te Abth. Diplomataria et Acta 
27 Bd. Urkundenbuch d. ehemal. Cistercienstiftes Goldenkron in 
Bohmen. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. 

HaTHE, Th. Neuere Geschichte von Sachsen. 1806-66. Gotha: 
Perthes. 

KosKINEN, G. Geschichte von Finnland. Leipzig: Duncker u. 
Humbiot. 

Leist, B. W. Das pratorische Erbsystem im classischen, nachclassi- 

- schen, u. heutigen Rechte. Erlangen: Palm u. Encke. 

MONUMENTA HISTORICA EPISCOPATUS ZAGRABIENSIS. Saec xii. et 
xiii. Ed. J.B. Tkalcic. Vol. 1. (Mit Titel u. Vorrede in kroat. 
Sprache). Agram: Suppan. 

ROLts Serres. Calendar of State Papers, domestic series, of the 

_reigns of Elizabeth and James I. Addenda—1f580-1625. Preserved 
in H.M. Public Record Office. Ed. by Mary Anne Everett Green. 
Longmans. 

Rots SERIES. Letters and papers, foreign and domestic, of the reign 
of Henry VIII. Preserved in the Public Record Office, the British 
Museum, &c. oe and catalogued by T. 5S. Brewer. Vol. iv., 

rt 2.. 1526-1528. Longmans. 

ohartas, t Die religidsen, politischen u. socialen Ideen der 
asiatischen Culturvélker u. der Aegypter in ihrer historischen Ent- 
wickelung. Berlin: Diimmler. 

VAmBERY, A. Bokhara: its History and Conquest. King. 

Von HELFERT, J. A. Maria Louise, Erzherzogin von Oesterreich, 
Kaiserin der Franzosen. Mit Beniitzung von Briefen an ihre Aeltern, 
u. von Schriftstiicken des k.k. Haus-Hof-u. Staats-Archives. Wien: 
Braumiiller. 

Von Ranke, L. Aus dem Briefwechsel Friedrichs IV. mit Bunsen. 
Leipzig : Duncker u. Humblot. 

Von RANKE, L. Die Genesis des preussischen Staates. Leipzig: 
Duncker u. Humblot. 

Von Sivers, Jegor: ‘“Smilkn,” ein Beitrag fiir die Entwickelung- 
geschichte Livlands. Riga: Kymmel. 

Von WURSTEMBERGER, L. Die poeenwartigen Agrarverhiiltnisse 
Russlands. Leipzig: Duncker u. Humblot. 

Woop, Capt. J. A Journey to the Source of the River Oxus, by the 
Indus, Kabul, and Badakhshan. New Ed., with Essay on the Geo- 
graphy of the Valley of the Oxus, by Col. Yule. Murray. 





Philology. 


Thirteen Satires of Juvenal. With a Commentary by John E. B. 
Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Second 
edition, enlarged. Part II. London: Macmillan and Co. 1872. 

Tse second part of the new edition of Mr. Mayor's 

Juvenal will be a disappointment to those who had looked 

forward to a continuation of the commentary on the’same 

scale on which it was commenced. With the exhaustive 
note on Reécitations which was begun in the first part, 
this, style of commentary for the present ends, and though 
we are promised that the tenth satire shall be treated as 
fully as the first, yet the remainder of the notes are more on 
the scale of the first edition ; and the wholé work sinks 
back to the level of a school book, however excellent of its 
kind, instead of being the comprehensive commentary on 
the literature of the silver age for which we had been led to 
look. The critical notes are also deferred to a future 
edition, and we are for the most part left to conjecture the 
grounds on which Mr. Mayor has been led to deviate in 
many places from the readings of Jahn, whom he followed 
almost implicitly in his previous edition. 

But yet this new issue is something better than a mere 
reprint. Besides the improvement in the text, which was 





dwelt upon in a former number of the Academry, the 
present part bears constant marks of twenty years’ diligence, 
in the study of the silver age ; and in several places Mr. 


. Mayor has boldly, and for the most part advantageously, 


changed his views about disputed passages. There will 
probably, for instance, be few scholars who may not learn 
something new from his fresh notes about the assumption of 
divine honours by the Emperor (Sat. iv., 71); on the 
semestris tribunatus (Sat. vii., 88); or on Bellona (Sat. iv., 
124). On Sat. iii, 218, he happily lays aside his usual 
reticence about readings, and gives his reasons, supported 
by the weight of Mr. Munro’s authority, for adopting Roth’s 
conjecture, “ Phecasiatorum vetera ornamenta deorum,” as 
the most probable solution of the various readings of the 
MSS. It could have been wished that he had shown the 
same readiness to explain his reason for abandoning Ritter’s 
conjecture, “ Discipu/amque senex,” in v. 117 of the same 
satire, which he formerly maintained to be a necessary 
emendation : but such inconsistencies follow naturally on 
the undecided plan on which the book is composed. In 
Sat. v., 153—155, it is satisfactory to find that he not only 
gives up the somewhat prosaic view.that Juvenal is speaking 
of a recruit learning drill from one Serjeant Capella, but 
that he has overcome the difficulty of understanding ad 
capella, instead of ex capella, to be “ from a goat’s back,” 
by adducing two unquestionable parallels from no less 
authorities than Ovid and Propertius. On Sat. vii., 165, he 
resigns the reading, “accipe, quid do”—of which he 
formerly gave a very forced and artificial rendering—in 
favour of the simpler “ quod do ;” though at the same time 
he quotes a novel and at least ingenious explanation of the 
harder reading suggested by Mr. Munro. On Sat. iv., 122, 
he gives a new view of the meaning of “ velaria,” as meaning 
not the awning itself, but “‘ the upper part. of the theatre or 
amphitheatre over which the awnings were stretched.” 
Other passages might be quoted where the present is an 
improvement on the old edition, but it is not what it promised 
to be, and; even though it prove to be the best edition of 
the Satirist, it must yet be always an ill-proportioned book, 
too large for the requirements of the ordinary student, yet 
inadequate to satisfy the expectations which it began by 
holding out. J. R. Kine. 





Intelligence. 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. vii., part 2, contains a 
description by Professor Wright of a Syriac translation of the famous 
Kaililah v’ Dimnah; hitherto wholly unknown, and found in a MS. of 
the library of Trinity College, Dublin. The translation is made from 
one of the first redactions of the later Arabic. From the specimen 
given by Dr. Wright in Syriac and English, containing the story of the 
lion and the ox, and accompanied by interesting notes, it is evident that 
an edition of the entire work, which, we believe, this eminent Semitic 
scholar intends to publish, would be of much importance for Syriac 
lexicography, and no doubt also for the history of the Arabic translation 
of Kalilah v’ Dimnah. . 

Lettres assyriblogiques, seconde strie, par Francois Lenormant. Paris: 
Maisonneuve. The new series of M. Lenormant’s Leftres consists of two 
volumes, to be followed by a third, bearing the second title Ztudes 
accadiennes. They contain a systematic exposition of Accadian gram- 
mar, which is at once full, able, and clear. The work will be most 
useful to cuneiform students, and we hope will be printed in a more 
readable form : lithographed handwriting is not pleasant to peruse. We 
would note that the postposition which answered to the Assyrian cima 
“like ’* was tum or dimin Accadian, not gim ; and that one form of the 
substantive verb was ¢a/, not 7, affording an instance of the interchange 


_ between /and ”. We believe that the views expressed throughout the 


work are just and accurate ; and it is with especial satisfaction that we 
find the author (p.°20) brought by the evidence o: the bilingual gram- 
matical tablets to say: ‘I must remark by the way that they justify 
Hincks against M. Oppert on the two essential po-nts of controversy 
between these eminent scholars, the existence in Assyrian of a Perman- 
sive formed like the Preterite of the other Semitic languages, and of g 
Kal Present with the second radical doubled, that is almost exactly like 

































































































the Pael and differing only in the Vocalisation.” | Another scholar-who 
had devoted his attention to- the lexical and grammatical side, of the 
monuments, the late Mr. Norris, had comeval to the same conclusions. 
In a letter written shortly before his death; ‘he says, ‘‘1-have always 
believed in Hincks’s Permansive, but donot like the name. I believe 
in a Future oy Present tense used for either tense, the added « and uni 
making both indirect.’’---A. H. S; 3 ' ; 
Another of the great lexicographical enterprises of the Oxford Univer- 


’ sity Press is making satisfactory yer towards completion. This is the 


Hebrew- Arabic dictionary of Ibn Janah, edited by"Ad. Neubauer, the 
first fasciculus of which % announced below. The'sale of the Oxford 


_Sanskrit-English dictionary by Prof. M. Williams is reported to 


have been so considerable, that the author is already meditating a new 
edition. , : 

The‘deaths are announced of M. Stanislas Julien, the veteran 
Sinvlogue, and Prof. Julius Fiirst, the Hebraist. 


New Publications. 


Apu’L-wa.ip, Marwan Ibn Janah, The Book of. Hebrew Roots. Now 
first edited, with an appendix. containing extracts from ether Hebrew- 
Arabic dictionaries, by Ad. Neubauer.. Fascic. I> Oxford : Clar- 
endon Press: Pee * a ; 

RyssEL, V. Die synonymades Wahren u. Guten in den Semitschen 
Sprachen. ¢ ee 

TRANSACTIONS of the Society of Biblical Archeology. Vol. I. 
Longmans. — ‘ ies : 

WILHELM, E. De» imfinitivi linguarum sanscrite, bactrice, persicz, 

reece, osce, wmbrice, latins, goticee forma et usu. Eisenach : 
acmeister. 





ERRATA IN No. 66. 
Page 65 (a) line 30, for ‘‘ so mething” read “‘ something.” 
» 9» 99 9» 64, 4, “* femmelibre” read “ femme libre.” 
» 7o(a) ,, 21, ,, ‘* Gauthierhas ” read ‘‘ Gauthier has.” 
»» 99 (D) os 9 os ** beft” read “* Heft.” 
+» 9 99 99 24 99 “* Nautokite ’ read “‘ Nantokite,” 
+> 99 99 35» 99 “* Cyanite” read “ Kyanite.” 
1) 99 o> $5» gy “* Chemica” read ‘* Chimica.” 
»» 7% (a) last line but one, for ‘‘ Redentung” read ‘“‘ Bedeutung.” 
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Readers are reminded that the mention of New Books, Articles, 
Gxc,, in our lists ts intended as a guarantee of their importance. 

The Editor of THe ACADEMY cannot undertake to return com- 
munications which are not asked for. 

The Editor cannot reply to questions from authors respecting 
the notice of their books. 


The next number will be published on Saturday, March 15, and 
Advertisements should be sent in by March 11. ~ ' 





A New System of Philosophy. 
- IT. FORM. 
TIME and SPACE: a Metaphysi. \ F si i 
pe. Amacke Sa Gey om Lig veel Essay. PartI Analysis of Perception 


Laws of Logic; with a Cri Hee 
By SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 8vo, price 16s, cloth. 


II. MATTER. . 

The THEORX of PRACTICE: an Ethical Inquiry. Bonx I. Analysis of 
the Sensations, Emotions, Passions ; of the Will, of Reasoning, of Choice, of Charac- 
ter ; and their Connexion with the Cerebral Organization. Book IL. Logic of Ethic 
and Politic, containing a Logic of age peg Political Economy, Philology, &c., 
with a General View of the Connsxion of the Sciences. By the same Author. 2 vols. 
8vo, price 24s., cloth. 

London: Lonemans, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just Published. 


I he Antiquities of Cyprus; discovered by 
GENERAL DI CESNOLA. Thirty-six plates representing above 100 obj 

tographed by STEPHEN THOMPSON treat a Seleciin made ye ee 

E ON, M.A., Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities at the British Museum. 

With an introduction by SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A. ‘he photographs are on 12 x 10 

plates, printed by the Alethetype process (permanent) and oA on blue boards 

18 X 14 ins. Price comiplete wita introduction in wrapper, £4 4s. Any separate 

te 2s, unmounted, 2s. 6d. mounted. 
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De Profundis Els here =~ As Crown vo. pp, xxi.—308, cloth, ros. 6d. | 
Colymbia. Crown 8vo. pp. 260, neat cloth, 5s. - 


The Life and Miscellaneous Essays of Henry Thomas 
COLEBROOKE. The Biography by his Son, Sir T, E. COLEBROC a, nd 
Bart., M.P. The Essays edited by ProfessorCOWELL. 3vvls. . Vol. I., The 
Life. Demy 8vo, pp. xii.—492. With Portrait and Map. Cl BC am - 
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London: TRUBNER & CO., 8 & 60;'Paternoster Row. = 


Works by T. S. Barrett. beat, 


1. EXAMINATION OF THE ARGUMENT A. PRIORI. as. 
2. A NEW VIEW OF CAUSATION. << 


N.B.—This is out of print, but has been blished, as |. - - 
E g SCIENCE. “a ee): 





3. THE PHILOSOPHY O 8 
PROVOST & CO., 36, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. ile 
Just Published, in 16mo., price ts. 1 n ¢ Shher? ; 


Doctors Dissected; or, lish and German 
University Degrees critically examined. By A'GRADUATE. ad 
‘*Who’s Who? Every one should read this beok:”—Wew Era. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & @@.; Paternoster Row. 





Just Published, in crown 8vo., price 3s. 6d., cloth; 


The Peace of Aristophanes; Greek Text, 


English Notes... By W. C. GREEN, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 


London: LoncMans, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


“["he Odyssey of Homer. Vol. II., Books 7.to - 
iz. Edited with Marginal References, Various Readi Notes, and A z- 
dices. By HENRY HAYMAN, D.D., Late Feilow of St. John’s College, O 
Head Master of Rugby School. 8vo, cloth. < a 
London : Davip Nutt, 270, Strand. 
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Professor RAWLINSON’S New Work. °° ; 

A In 8vo. with Maps andelilustrations, price 16s. we age 31 
The Sixth Oriental Monarchy ; ‘or, the. 
History, Geography, and Antiquities of Parthia. Collected and Iilustratéd>from — 
Ancient and Modern Sources. By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A:, Camden 
Professor of Ancient History in’the University of Oxfurd, and Canon of. 

London: Loncmans, GrEEv, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Mr. WILKINS’S Translations from Virgil. 
Now ready, in post 8vo., price 3s. 6d., cloth. 


The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil 


Literally Translated into Knglish Prose, founded on the Notes and Text of 
Conington’s Second Edition; with a Running Analysis. ty Henry MusGrayve 
joe ape Fellow of Merton College, Oxford; Author of ‘* Notes for Latin 
Lyrics,” &. . 

f London: Lonomans, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





In One Volume, Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., cloth. 


New and Chea Edition of RICH’S ILLU D. . £ 
isd CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 7 


: -: < ? 
A Dictionary of Roman and Greek Antiquities, » 
_ with about Two Thousand Engravings on Wood from 4 ncientsO es, 
illustrative of the Industrial Arts and Social Life of the Greeks and Romans... By- 
Antuony Ricu, B.A., sometime of Caius College, Cambridge. ‘Third* ) 
revised and improved. ; 





London: LoncMans, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. = 2 \ 
‘Text-Books in Logic, Mental and Moral ; 
SCIENCE, by ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professor of Logic in thé ? 


University of Ab -rdeen :— 
LUGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE, price ros. 6. x ‘ 
Part 1. DepvucrTion, price 4s. 
Part I'. Inpucrion, price 6s. 6d. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, price ros. 6d. ; or, 
Part I. PsycHoLocy and History of PuiLosopny, price 6s. 6d. 
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Chief Assistant in the Observatory, Cape of 


GOUD HOPE. An open Competition for one situation wil be held in London on the 





18tn Marclf next, and following days. A Preliminary Examination willbe held ia é 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, on Tuesday, i1th March. Candidates must be 

be:ween 13 and 25 years of age. Application for the necessary form should be 

at once to the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Cannon Row, London, S.W. 
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